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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
MRS. THOMSON’S NEW NOVEL. 

Tracey; or, the Apparition. A Tale of the Lust 
Century. By Mrs. Thomson, author of “ The 
Chevalier,’ “ Ragland Castle,” “ Constance,” 
&c, 3vols. R. Bentley. 

Mas. Tuomson has taken her place in the front 

rank—a rank thin-in its numbers—of our best 

female writers of fiction; and her present produc- 
tion fully maintains her in that position. Indeed, 
we are rather inclined to consider Tracey the most 
successful of her works ; for it possesses those me- 
rits which are among the chief in this class of litera- 
ture. .Thereis exceilent construction, and also con- 
tinued variety ofaction. The characters are sketch- 
ed in with a masterly hand, true to nature, and 
yet marked by traits of individuality which throw 
over them an original air, and prove to us how 
acutely the artist must have observed. And the 
same talent is impressed on many social scenes, as 
well as on a multitude of remarks on life and cir- 
cumstances; and the whole is endowed with that 
moral tone and tendency which must improve the 
mind, whilst it eschews the form of purpose and 
lesson. These are valuable points; and if they 
belong to all Mrs. Thomson’s writings, they are 
certainly wrought out here, as we have intimated, 
with even more than her former ability and effect. 

The “ Apparition,” we may add, does not appear 

through the stery to mix the supernatural with the 

real. ‘This ee is founded on the far-famed anec- 
dote of Lord Littleton, and is only developed at 
the end to bring the career of Lord Ravenspur to 

a befitting close. 

Our readers are aware that we never act the 
Marplot in divulging any novel plot committed to 
our confidence; but as the author has not shrunk 
from the following disclosures in her introductory 
chapter, we deem it can be no breach of trust to 
copy them, as a fair example of her lively manner 
in hitting off pictures with a few clever touches 
and no need of reloading with colours: 

“No one remembers it except myself, and I 
have a memory to be ashamed of—so tenacious of 
impressions of no moment, s0 slippery in things of 
teal consequence; but some thirty, or maybe forty 
years ago, I knew an old clergyman and his wife 
living in their old rectory, and buried, as it were, 
in acountry village,—where, as one might suppose, 
nothing more intellectual than a colt, or more ani- 
mated than a lamb, had ever penetrated,—to whom 
it happened to have a strange inmate. I well re- 
call the old-fashioned ways of this country parson 
and his wife. Their primitive dinner-hour and 
primitive dinners; their two spoiled maid-ser- 
vants; their fat ponies, always suffered to crawl ; 
their dogs, as old and good-natured as themselves! 
Trecollect even their home-brewed beer and red- 
currant wine; and I have a lingering affection for 
the peculiar sound of their guinea-fowls, which I 
now hear ‘in fancy among the old barns and out- 
houses in their stable-yard. Then the old lady, 
with her carroty curls, her little, flat, round cap, 
and her scanty black gown, she stands before me! 
whilst her husband, of a politer breed, and accus- 
tomed in his day of days to mingle with the great, 
absolutely comes forth from the canvass of my ima- 


gination in his rusty black, his round wig, and jet 
1 was their neighbour and had 
known them long; and who would ever have sup- 
posed, that late in life this good couple, whose 
dinner-hour had never varied for forty years one 


shoe-buckles. 


wrong, and who had submitted with the utmost re- 
verence to the rule of their cook and housemaid 
for a quarter of a century—who would suppose that 
they would take a boarder in, aye, and a fine gen- 
tleman too? There was a great mystery about that 
personage. In a society so limited, that the hatch- 
ing of a young brood of chickens was an event, the 
killing of a pig an excitement, it seemed strange 
that good Mrs. never mentioned to any one 
that this individual, or that any individual, was 
coming tolive withthem. Yet preparations enough 
were made for his arrival; the best bed-hangings 
were flying out of the rectory window for a day to 
air, the feather-bed was seen in tte stable-yard— 
that’s a fact—airing too; the blankets also; and 
something suspicious—it might be a new bed-room 
carpet—was seen to be delivered from the shop at 
I was taken by surprise; for one day, cross- 
ing a brooklet in the dell just below the rectory- 
garden, I saw a gentleman fishing; yet he was in 
no way likely to catch fish. He held the rod up in 
the air one moment, then dropped it in again, and 
sat upon the edge of the stream with a distracted 
look, as if he did not well know what he was about, 
which proved to be the case; for, as to fishing, he 
was past even that. A more elegant figure of a 
man I never saw, even in his fishing suit; and, in 
his ordinary dress, he was the model of a gentle- 
man. I never saw him without his silk stockings 
—white silk — being delicately pinked; his shoe- 
buckles of wrought silver; his black kerseymere 
shorts were of the finest texture; his shirt-frills 
were white as the guelder-roses in the garden; and 
his coat was always of the delicate blotting-paper 
hue, when in diess; in the morning, of a‘handsome 
cinnamon brown. His leg was perfect, yet not 
more so than his hand, and he walked like a prince; 
and his behaviour corresponded. Would he ever 
sit when a lady, even at the length of a room’s dis- 
tance, was standing? No; nor did he fail, even if 
there were a dozen of us, to hand each over the 
brook or stile, never speaking, for he rarely spoke, 
but bowing down to our very hands; and I well re- 
member how taper his fingers were, and how hand- 
some was the ring—an emerald set with diamonds 
—that he wore on his forefinger. Then at table; 
but I must needs remark, that at table he was li- 
mited, his meat almost measured to him; a pint 
decanter of wine and water set down to him, all 
which he bore unrepiningly ; and he still main- 
tained, as if he could not help it, that peculiar si- 
lence; and there was a subdued look and manner 
in him that indicated a secret consciousness of 
some weakness, some inferiority to those about 
him. This did not amount tothe dignity of melan- 
choly, but was a mixture of imbecility and shame. 
His- name was A——. He had been styled the 
handsome Mr. A ; and I remember well that 
the only time I ever heard him speak several words 
consecutively was once when I was walking behind 
him, he heard me say, ‘ He is the handsome Mr. 
A——.’ ‘Say, madam,’ he said, turning round 
with a peculiar smile, ‘he was the handsome Mr, 








“ This was his history, He was a cousin, a poor 
cousin of the famous, the infamous Lord ——, by 
whom he was instigated to every vice, I had almost 
said every crime, that could disgrace scciety. At 
thirty, for he was at that time no more, he became 
the wreck in intellect we then beheld; for his fine 
figure was unaltered. There was no delusion; it 
seemed like the absence, not the perversion of the 
understanding. His temper was calm and plac- 








half-second—whose clock was never known to go 
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liarly delicate and gentlemanlike. He was totally 
incapable of managing his affairs, so his friends 
placed him with Mr. and Mrs. , to be taken 
care of. They had a very considerable sum paid 
for him, and no directions given, save never to 
mention the name of Lord R——, his former ally 
and comrade, in his presence. If it were by any 
accident breathed to him, he became greatly agi- 
tated, and, indeed, agonised, and his gentleness 
was converted into a fit of passion, that seemed to 
have no other reason than, I suppose, some dark 
remembrance that was his madness, or, it might 
be, some dismal reality. Day by day we saw that 
his reason, that glimmering ray, was less and less 
clear. Gradually, oh, so gradually! it grew dim, 
and at last decayed away entirely. All exertion 
ceased; he could not even cut his own dinner; he 
was unable to dress himself, but was dressed by a 
man-servant who was at the last hired to attend 
him. The good people were very kind to him; and 
I do not believe that he suffered any bodily pain; 
yet who could regret when he was carried to the 
churchyard and deposited under a nameless grave? 
Even then, though only thirty-five, he looked like 
an old man. No friends attended his funeral. 
After his death, it was reported that Mr. A ’s 
extreme horror of his cousin (whose character and 
life, by the way, would fill a chronicle) was owing 
to some injury inflicted on a lady to whom the 
wretched Mr. A had been attached. In the 
lapse of years those circumstances have been dis- 
closed, and now form the basis of the following 
story.” 
To this outline we will append two or three of 
the portraits, as they are taken at first sight, and 
in a very short space of time, as correctly as if by 
Claudet : 
Ist. “ As the party proceeded, they encountered, 
descending from the height, a young man, who was 
coming down. The dark eye, and a certain family 
resemblance, announced evento Tracey and Aylmer, 
who knew him not, the younger brother of Bernard. 
He was, however, of a very different character and 
appearance to the generous, open-hearted Elphin- 
stone. His head and features were large, but Na- 
ture seemed to have stopped short in her intention 
of making hima tallman, His brow, his whiskers, 
his voice, all denoted ‘ six foot;’ but his figure 
contradicted that indication. His countenance was 
shrewdly expressive—unpleasantly so, for it had 
not the attributes of youth. If not crafty, it was, 
at all events, close—close and sarcastic too, and 
led one to suppose its possessor to be endowed 
with that unpleasant propensity of keeping his own 
thoughts to himself, and penetrating those of other 
people. And that index erred not. Sholto—so 
was he named—was scarcely twenty, yet he had aa 
bad an opinion of the world as if he were fifty. 
And if he had been moody, if he had even been 
ill-tempered, one could have borne him; but he 
had a fashion of being smilingly ill-natured, and 
jocularly suspicious. .He never appeared in ear- 
nest; there was always some sneer in his calmer 
remarks, some distrust in his merriest moods.” 
2d. “It had always been a puzzle to Mr. Matthew 
Purdillion’s friends to know ‘ what use he was of 
in the world,’ for, if he had a distinguishing trait, 
it was incapacity. He had been found too simple 
for business, too inert even for’ pleasure, too illi- 
terate for the church, too timid for the army, too 
delicate for the navy, too susceptible for medicine, 
and too stupid for the bar. That he had his voca- 
tion in life was soon, however, evident,—it was a 

















able; and his habits, even to the last hour, pecu- 


sort of stop-gap calling ; he was the man who inva- 
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riably came in at the wrong, or, it might be, the 
right moment, and frustrated a téte-a-téte ; he was 
the man who sat longer than any body else at a 
morning call, in which there was no way of getting 
rid of him except by pertinaciously standing up (if 
you sat down you were lost). In short, the amiable 
youth had never learnt the meaning of that ex- 
pressive phrase ‘de trop,’ the full signification of 
which should be early impressed on great, heavy 
boys, who never acquire it in the natural way. 
Mr. Matthew, as Miss Hartley sweetly called him, 
had much of the spaniel in him. He was imper- 
vious to rebuffs; and to those doomed sufferers 
who had the misfortune of his acquaintance he was 
distressingly faithful: when he once attached him- 
self, like the polypi on a rock, he stuck for ever. 
He became Lilia’s shadow. When she walked, he 
walked; when she sang, he sang; when she went 
to church, he went to church. Her existence was 
no longer her own; and his art of conversation was 
such, that perpetually small nothings were breathed 
into her ear, vexing the air and exacting the faint 
courtesy of a reply to no earthly purpose.” 

3d. “ Meantime Mrs. Howard, accompanied by 
Lilia, had preceded Mr. Tracey and his friend in 
their visit to Miss Purdillion. They had arrived 
on the morning of the same day, and had entered 
that sanctum, the red-brick dwelling-house of Miss 
Purdillion. The whitest gates opened at their ap- 
proach, and the most weedless of gravel-walks led 
to the house. It was all on the small scale; for 
Miss Purdillion lived far beneath her income, which 
was apportioned out with system. A drawing-room 
on the one hand, and a dining-room from the other, 
led from the small hall up a small flight of steps ; 
the lawn before the house was all stuck about with 
sinall faschias and myrtles on small green stands. 
There were small seats, just large enough for two, 
about the place; and here and there small juniper 
bushes studded the verdure; and there was a small 
gteen-house, all full of small flower-pots and small 
watering pots. Miss Purdillion was, herself, a 
roiniature of mortality, short and thin, with quaint 
features, a board-like figure, and a small mind. 
Added to which, she was pious. I mean no irrever- 
ence to that word, so pregnant with meaning, so 
beautiful in all its bearings, when thus I write it. 
But, when it is applied to raise one human being 
above another, to make religion a garb, or an orna- 
ment to our fleshly weaknesses, to puff up the weak 
with an impertinent sense of superiority, and to 
cast a tacit reproach upon the less pretending,—it 
is then scandalously misappropriated. Miss Pur- 
dillion had lived in a little circle of relations, who, 
on account of some few dirty thousands, set up as 
a lighthouse among her poorer connexions, wor- 
shipped her as a little queen; and she knew as lit- 
tle of the real truth of things as any queen. Her 
sénse of her own importance, of her own righteous- 
ness, even of her own ability, was thus nourished 
till the little creature fancied there was but one 
Miss Purdillion in the world—one arbiter of all 
that was wise and right. She never felt her own 
insignificance. Now, it is not a pleasant lesson to 
the mind, but if one just reflects what myriads of 
human beings have all the same sense of indivi- 
duality, one may conceive how little one is. Such 
as she was, however, her virtues, in a naughty 
world, had shone forth resplendently. Her reputa- 
tion, in days when women were me frivolous or 
dissipated, either played deep or chronicled small 
beer, was considerable. She received her friends 
with a neat hospitality, but careful, ‘I am very 
glad to see you; very, véry glad to see you!’ but 
the pasteboard features never altered. Up rushed 
to her assistance a lady of middle age, with large 
dropping blue eyes, a neat active figure, and a 
remarkable power of calling up enthusiasm at every 
moment. If Miss Purdillion was grave, Miss 
Hartley was in raptures at her wisdom. When 
the dear still little creature chose to be merry, 
chirping out like an automaton bird, Miss Hartley 
went round bustling to every body, squeezing their 
hands, Isn’t she charming? ‘Isn’t dear Miss 





Purdillion delightful to-day?’ Cold manners are 
proverbially unpleasant; but there is a species of 
warm manners that almost provokes one to inflict 
some personal injury upon people; that outrageous 
vehement show of affection, that it puts you into 
a fever to return—that very great familiarity and 
ecstatic delight, which many persons mistake for 
kindness, but which is only bad taste, are as un- 
pleasant, to my mind, as a great r@sting fire, 
which burns when you only want it to warm.” 

To our taste these are capita] drawings, and Mrs. 
Topham, a full length, is perhaps superior to them 
all. Never was there a more life-like delineation 
of a vulgar good-hearted woman, over-teeming 
with kindliness without discrimination, and hardly 
to be put about even by the disappointments that 
befall her constant look-out for a husband for her 
daughter. The blind sister of Lilia is also evidently 
a truthful copy from actual life; to which the an- 
nexed little genre piece may be appended. Lilia, 
the heroine, is affected by some conversation, borne 
out from the party, and laid on a sofa in an adjoin- 
ing room, when “interrupted by Miss Patteson 
bringing in a small family medicine-chest, and 
followed by the housekeeper with a bottle of salts. 
Lilia revived; but her dejection was so extreme, 
her manner expressed such a thorough indiffer- 
ence to every thing that was passing, or that was 
likely to pass, that she was spared a return to the 
dining-room. She entreated to be left alone, and 
she was left alone, until the gaieties of the evening 
commenced. So absorbing was her sorrow, so 
intense her sympathy with the absent, that she was 
indifferent to what would at any other time have 
distressed her—the conjectures of the company. 
She need not, however, have been apprehensive. 
Those whom she had left were not, with few ex- 
ceptions, likely to conjure up a romance upon the 
occasion. [Ladies were given to fainting in those 
days; it was a regular thing at balls, and very com- 
mon at church, and, as might be expected, the 
ladies accounted for Lilia’s illness physically. It 
was sitting too near the fire, Mrs. Howard, who 
would endure martyrdom rather than burn her 
face, suppesed. Good Mrs. Patteson wondered 
whether fish agreed with her? And among the 
Miss Pattesons various reasons were started. It 
might be the cold wind, or the hot room, or the 
damp yesterday, or the departure of the frost, or 
the change of the moon. Mr. Tracey and Miss 
Hope said nothing. The evening was noisy—I 
had almost said uproarious; but I fear to shock 
the landed gentry. There wasa barrel-organ upon 
four legs which played—the laundry-maid, who 
had a strong arm, turning—six favourite country- 
dances, a minuet, a Scotch reel, and an Irish jig. 
It was an effective instrument, for the interior ap- 
paratus being taken away, a set of psalm tunes for 
Sundays could be substituted ; but, I grieve to say, 
this was not so often taken advantage of by the 
Miss Pattesons as they ought to have done. Some 
neighbours, who would mix up well with the grander 
company, were called in, and very merry were the 
young people, the grandpapa footing it away with 

is eldest granddaughter, looking himself rather 
tipsy, it must be confessed, and every one saying 
what a wonderful old man he was. There was an 
inner room, where Mr. Tracey played a slow game 
of whist with an impatience and restlessness that 
betrayed the gamester at heart. He backed out, 
however, when Lilia glided into the room, and 
calling to Aylmer in an imperious tone, gave him 
his cards. He then devoted himself to Lilia—it 
was difficult to say why, except from the self-indul- 
gence of a wild, and now absorbing passion, with- 
out any dcfinite end. He would have been enrap- 
tured to think that her innocent heart was his— 
that her happiness centered in one who had never 
been known long to care for any one object: and 
yet he had no hand to offer—no hope, no plan, 
which could give a shadow of pretence to his suit.’ 

The vision of Lord Ravenspur may be quoted as 
a specimen of powers of another kind. 

“ Lord Ravenspur Jaid his watchful head upon 





that pillow, whereon schemes of wickedness had 
often been compassed in a mind intended for bet. 
ter things. Weary as he was, his eyes closed not; 
but he thought not then of futurity—he thought 
not of her whose doom was found in the now 
closed-up hollow of the pleasure-grounds. As he 
lay, however, the curtains half opened. Noise. 
lessly, a figure passed round the bed: he saw it 
first at the space between the drapery to the right; 
then he beheld it standing at the foot of the bed; 
then, dimly visible at first, but afterwards clear, 
as if the blessed light of day shone upon that faded 
and mournful face, he saw her whose image had, 
perhaps, never left his heart. The night-lamp 
threw a chastened ray on every object; the moon. 
beam lent its aid; but visible means of light, for 
which reason could account, were not needed—the 
figure stood in light. Clear were the features; 
movable and yet fixed in stedfast gaze were the 
deep-set eyes; and thus,—her form, even her un- 
changed face, endowed with an expression of hea- 
venly beauty and intelligence,—stood the lost 
Isabel. Lord Ravenspur clenched the bed-clothes; 
he gasped, and a tremor shook his feeble frame 
until the curtains trembled with the effects of that 
transport of fear; an awe still mightier than per. 
sonal terror stilled his voice, which would have 
found utterance, and made his grasp on what his 
clenched hands held, powerless ;—when mournfully, 
but with an air of authority, an aspect even of 
command, that vision of the unhappy Isabel spoke, 
She bade him, in deep and solemn tones, which 
yet in their recognised accents recalled the remem- 
brance of Isabel’s voice,—attend! she warned him 
to prepare; for on a certain night, and at the hour 
of midnight, he should die! Lord Ravenspur was 
deeply superstitious, but he was not a coward, 
He aroused himsclf, and prepared to address the 
spectre; but his lips were, as it seemed, glued to- 
gether; his very tongue was paralysed; he could 
not speak; and whilst the vain effort was made, 
the figure, which, as some may think, his sad ima- 
gination may have conjured up, passed away, 
walked slowly round the bed: he saw it here, oppo- 
site to his very pillow—he saw it there—the face 
so wan—averted from him, as if the errand were 
accomplished, the mission of judgment fulfilled. 
Then it faded from his sight. 

“ The perturbations of this able, erudite, unbe- 
lieving, yet superstitious man, were extreme: he 
never professed to deny them; insensibility would 
have been, at that moment, a mercy, but he re- 
tained the clearness of his senses all the night: the 
consciousness of what had occurred, the remem- 
brance of that fatal prediction, never left him. In 
the midst of that agony of terror, in that awful 
certainty of doom from which never more he could 
escape, the selfishness of his character remained 
the same. Remorse afterwards did its work upon 
his spirits, for ever broken; but that night, even 
the image of Isabel did not recall one sorrow for 
her: he thought only.of his doom—only of that 
hour, so distinctly specified, as by a prophecy that 
could not err. His valet found him in the morning 
still scared, haggard, gasping, or, to use his own 
expression, ‘ more dead than alive.’ It was long 
before the agitated Lord Ravenspur could summon 
his friends, and make that declaration before them 
which has been left on record.” 

We must not meddle with the dénouement, and 
therefore will now wind up with one of the many 
brief reflective passages to which we have referred, 
and a very few observations. 

“ Had he but acted with straightforward inte- 
grity, which turns not to the right nor to the left— 
had he, even when he abandoned the gentleness of 
the dove, not imitated the wiles of the serpent, 
there had been hopes for the desolate one, who, 
at the very hour when her fate was decided, was 
watching, in speechless uncertainty, for the post 
man’s horn ; whose very existence seemed to hang 
upon the coming of that human automaton, ‘ the 
herald,’ not to her of a ‘noisy world,’ but the 
minister of destiny.” 
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It may be stated, that there is not one character 
of the customary perfection, found no where but in 
indifferent novels; nor is there one monster nulla 
virlute redemptum. On the contrary, all are hu- 
manj—that is to say, a mixture, more or less, of 

and evil. There is a rather sad exposure of 
the truism, that when Poverty comes in at the 
door, Love is very apt to fly out at the window. It 
js indeed nO easy matter to be watm in winter 
and rags, and full of tenderness when the world 

so hard. In conclusion, we have only to warn 
readers against a little confusion that occurs (from 
oversight) in certain names, where Sophia and 
Harriet become Emma and Caroline, and oblige 
us to look back to extricate ourselves from the 
perplexity thus created. But Homer nodded; why 
not Mrs. Thomson? Only Homer was not printed, 
and never needed any errata. 





AMERICAN INDIANS, KAMTSCHATKA, SIBERIA. 
Narrative of a Journey round the World, during the 
Years 1841 and 1842. By Sir George Simpson, 
Governor-in-Chief of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s Territories in North America. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Colburn. 
Tuts publication divides itself into two great parts: 
the first relating to the author’s expeditions among 
the Red Indians throughout and adjoining the 
vast domains of the Hudson’s Bay Company; and 
the other to his travels from the Russian settle- 
ments in California and the North Pacific by 
Kamtschatka, Siberia, &c. to St. Petersburg and 
home. In regard to the former, such changes 
have taken place since 1841-2, that the political, 
colonial, and commercial views do not possess all 
the interest they did at that period; but still the 
solid information of the writer affords important 
data both for the present and future times; and 
his accounts of the Indians are of a kind that can 
never cease to be perused with curiosity and grati- 
fication. Come we, then, at once to this issue. 
“In the spring of the year, Mr. Rowand had 
secured, as a guide to conduct us as far as the 
Rocky Mountains, a man of the name of Peeche, 
who, though himself a half-breed, had been brought 
up among the savages, and was, in fact, a chief of 
the Mountain Crees. Beyond Edmonton the coun- 
try is impracticable for carts, so that all our bag- 
gage would have to be conveyed on horseback ; and 
on this account we reduced our wardrobes to the 
smallest possible compass, taking with us only 
such articles of clothing as were absolutely neces- 
sary for the voyage. On the third day after our 
arrival, the firing of guns on the opposite side of 
the river, which was heard early in the morning, 
announced the approach of nine native chiefs, who 
came forward in advance of a camp of fifty lodges, 
which was again followed by another camp of six 
times the size. These chiefs were Blackfeet, Pie- 
gans, Sarcees, and Blood Indians, all dressed in 
their grandest clothes, and decorated with scalp- 
locks. I paid them a visit, giving each of them 
some tobacco. Instead of receiving their presents 
with the usual indifference of savages, they thanked 
me in rotation; and taking wy hand in theirs, made 
long prayers to me as a high and powerful con- 
juer. They implored me to grant that their horses 
night always be swift, that the buffalo might con- 
santly abound, and that their wives might live 
long and look young. One of them vented his 
gtatitude in a song; and another blessed the house 
inwhich he had been so well treated. Our nine 
Visitors remained the whole morning, smoking and 
ileeping; nor would they take their departure till 
they had obtained a present for each of the chiefs 
that were coming behind them. Though we had 
tetolved to make a start to day, yet we could not 
safely resume our journey while these Indians 
Were hanging about the place, inasmuch as they 
would have given information to the approaching 
bands; and then we should have been annoyed, 
and perhaps plundered, by the fellows for whole 
days in succession. In order to escape unseen and 
unsuspected, we adopted the following expedient. 











A boat, which was loaded with our baggage, was 
sent about six miles up the river in the evening, 
with orders to be concealed as much as possible ; 
and early next morning we were to proceed with 
the horses, under cover of the»woods, along the 
northern bank to join it. Then and there we were 
to cross the Saskatchewan, and pursue our journey 
towards the south-west.” 

Escaped from this peril, and after much fatigue 
atrived at the Rocky Mountains, the party have 
the ascent before them. 

“ About seven hours of hard work brought us to 
the height of land, the hinge, as it were, between 
the eastern and the western waters. We break- 
fasted on the level isthmus, which did not exceed 
fourteen paces in width, filling our kettles for this 
our lonely meal at once from the crystal sources 
of the Columbia and the Saskatchewan, while these 
feeders of two opposite oceans, murmuring over 
their beds of mossy stones as if to bid each other 
a long farewell, could hardly fail to attune our 
minds to the sublimity of the scene. But, between 
these kindred fountains, the common progeny of 
of the same snow-wreaths, there was this remark- 
able difference of temperature, that the source of 
the Columbia shewed 40°, while that of the Saskat- 
chewan raised the mercury to 53}°, the thermome- 
ter meanwhile standing as high as71° in the shade. 
From the vicinity of perpetual snow, we estimated 
the elevation of the height of land to be seven or 
eight thousand feet above the level of the sea, while 
the surrounding peaks appeared to rise nearly half 
of that altitude over our heads. Still this pass was 
inferior in grandeur to that of the Athabasca Por- 
tage. There, the road, little better than a succes- 
sion of glaciers, runs through a region of perpe- 
tual snow, where nothing that can be called a tree 
presents itself to relieve and cheer the eye. There, 
too, the relative position of the opposite waters is 
such as to have hardly a parallel on the earth’s 
surface; for a small lake, appropriately enough 
known as the Committee’s Punch-bowl, sends its 
tribute from one end to the Columbia, and from 
the other to the M‘Kenzie. In addition to the 
physical magnificence of the scene, I here met an 
unexpected reminiscence of my own native hills in 
the shape of a plant, which appeared to me to be 
the very heather of the Highlands of Scotland; 
and I might well regard the reminiscence as unex- 
pected, inasmuch as in all my wanderings of more 
than twenty years I had never found anything of 
the kind in North America. As I took a consi- 
derable degree of interest in the question of the 
supposed identity, I carried away two specimens, 
which, however, proved, on a minute comparison, 
to differ from the genuine staple of the brown 
heaths of the ‘ land o’ cakes.’ We made also an- 
other discovery, about which there could be no 
mistake, in a troublesome and venomous species 
of winged insect, which, in size and appearance, 
might have been taken for a cross between the 
bull-dog and the house-fly. 

* On resuming our march, we had not descended 
half a mile, before we felt a difference in the cli- 
mate, a change noticed by all travellers in these 
regions; and the trees were also of fine growth. 
Whatever may be the reason of the sudden altera- 
tion, the same clouds have been known to clothe 
the eastern side with hail and snow, and to refresh 
the western with gentle rain. With reference, 
however, to this state of the atmosphere, the tem- 
perature of the water is somewhat anomalous ; for 
after a lapse of two or three days, the stream, which 
we followed, was subsequently found to be still half 
a degree cooler than the source of the Bow River 
on the height of land. In the progress of our de- 
scent, we took some interest in tracing, as it were, 
Nature’s manufacture of a river, as every rill that 
trickled down the rocks, with its thread of melted 
snow, contributed its mite to the main current of 
various names, the Kootonais, or the M‘Gillivray, 
or the Flat-bow. Even at our first encampment, 
after only half a day’s march, the flood had already 
gathered a breadth of fifty feet. Next morning, 


we forded the river twenty-three times, each at- 
tempt becoming, of course, more difficult than the 
preceding one; and we crossed it once more, im- 
mediately before breakfast, near its confluence with 
another stream of about equal magnitude. During 
this single march, the fifty feet of yesterday even- 
ing had swollen out into a hundred yards; and the 
channel was so deep, that the packs got soaked on 
the backs of the horses. Here we made a meal of 
our third porcupine, the only fresh meat that we 
could get ; for, though our track bore the recent 
marks of the bear, the buffalo, the antelope, the 
sheep, the moose, the red deer and the wolf, yet 
the noise of our cavalcade seemed to scare all these 
animals into the woods.” 

Proceeding onwards, we now select an Indian 
sketch or two. 

‘In the afternoon we saw a lodge of Flat-bow 
Indians, our first natives on the west side of the 
continent. Compared with the Crees, their skins 
were darker, their features less pleasing, and their 
figures less erect. The head of the house wore a 
robe thrown over his shoulders ; the mother sported 
a chemise of leather, rather short and dirty; the 
younger children had no other dress than what 
nature had given them; and two grown lads, whose 
bodies were mapped with shreds and patches, had 
decorated themselves with caps of green baize and 
plumes of feathers. We encamped at the coms 
mencement of the second Kootonais Lake, obtain- 
ing for supper a few small trout of excellent fla- 
vour, absurdly enough called by the Canadians 
poisson connu. bd ad * 

“ After exchanging three of our horses, we re- 
sumed our journey; and, having passed the lake, 
we ascended a very steep mountain, near the top 
of which we met a Kootonais on his way to the 
camp with the meat of an antelope, which he had 
killed. He proved to be one of three whom Ber- 
land, immediately on arriving among them with 
my letter, had despatched to procure some fresh 
provisions for us. Though the supply was thus 
destined for us, yet we hesitated about depriving 
the poor man of an article which he most probably 
required for himself; and when we asked him how 
much he could spare, his only answer was to re- 
peat several times, ‘ My children are starving, but 
take as much as you please.’ We paid the man 
liberally for one half of his booty, leaving the other 
half to his family; and, as a proof of the scarcity 
of game at this season, the two other hunters either 
failed, or pretended to have failed, to obtain any 
thing. This venison was a seasonable relief; for 
during several days we had been reduced to a 
skinny description of dried meat, which was little 
better than parchment. Along our route, and 
especially in the vicinity of native camps, we 
found many large trees cut down, which from 
their enormous size must have cost great labour; 
and as they had not obstructed the track, we were 
very much at a loss to account for the expenditure 
of so much toil. We afterwards learned, however, 
from the Indians, that their object was to collect 
from the branches a moss having the appearance 
of horsehair, which they used-as food. By being 
boiled for three days and nights, this moss is re- 
duced to a white and tasteless pulp; and in this 
state it is eaten with the kammas, a root somewhat 
resembling an onion. To these unsavoury viands 
are occasionally added insipid, or rather nauseous, 
cakes of hips and haws.- Such was the principal, 
if not the only, food of these Indians at the present 
time. e ® 

“* Next day, while we were waiting the arrival of 
such of our people as were coming by land from 
the Kullespelm Lake; we employed our leisure in 
paying a visit to the native camp, crossing, for 
this purpose, a small stream in canoes closely re- 
sembling those that we had seen on the Kootonais 
River. On our arrival, all the inmates of about 
twenty-five lodges, at least all such as could move, 
rushed to shake hands with us. The tents were of 


every conceivable shape, some oblong, others round, 





and so on, while the clumsy framework was covered 
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with mats, or bark, or boughs, or skins, or any 
thing else that had come in the way. The interior, 
to say nothing of swarms of vermin, contained an 
heterogeneous collection of mats, skins, guns, pots, 
pans, baskets, kammas, berries, children, dogs, 
ashes, filth, and rubbish; and round the sides were 
arranged the beds of mats, generally raised a little 
from the ground. Though the men were doing 
little or nothing, yet the women were all busily 
employed in preparing kammas and berries, in- 
cluding hips and haws, into cakes against the win- 
ter. The kammas, which deserves a more parti- 
cular description, is very like the onion, excepting 
that it has little or no taste. It grows on swampy 
ground; and when the plant, which bears a blue 
flower, has produced its seed, the root is dug up 
by the women by means ofa stick about two feet 
long with a handle across the head of it, and thrown 
into baskets slung on their backs. As the article 
is very abundant, each of.the poor creatures gene- 
rally collects about a peck a day. When taken 
home, the kammas is placed over a gentle fire in 
the open air, fermenting, after about two days and 
nights, into a black substance, which has something 
of the flavour of liquorice. After being pounded 
in a trough, this stuff is formed into cakes, which, 
when thoroughly baked, are stowed away in baskets 
for the winter. After all this preparation the 
kammas is but a poor and nauseous food. These 
people, however, were likely soon to have some- 
thing better as a result of their contact with civili- 
sation. In one of their lodges we were surprised 
to find several baskets of potatoes; and, in answer 
to our inquiries on the subject, we were shewn two 
patches of ground where they had been produced, 
the seed and implements having been supplied 
from Fort Colvile. ° 7 * 

“ The Pend’ d’Oreilles are generally called the 
Flat-heads, the two clans, in fact, being united. 
They do not muster in all more than a hundred 
and fifty families. Like their neighbours the 
Kootonais, they are noted for the bravery with 
which they defend themselves, and also for their 
attachment to the whites. Still, the two races are 
entirely distinct, their languages being fundamen- 
tally different. The variety of tongues on the west 
side of the mountains is almost infinite, so that 
scarcely any two tribes understand each other per- 
fectly. They have all, however, the common cha- 
racter of being very guttural; and, in fact, the sen- 
tences often appear to be mere jumbles of grunts 
and croaks such as no alphabet could express in 
writing.” 

Tn conclusion of this portion, we read : 

“ Here, then, terminated a long and laborious 
journey of nearly two thousand miles on horseback, 
across plains, mountains, rivers, and forests. For 
six weei:s and five days we had been constantly 
riding, or at least as constantly as the strength of 
our horses would allow, from early dawn to sunset; 
and we had on an average been in the saddle about 
eleven hours and a halfaday. From Red River to 
Edmonton, one day’s work with another amounted 
to about fifty miles; but, from Edmonton to Co!- 
ville, we more generally than otherwise fell short 
of forty. We had great cause to be thankful that 
no serious accident had occurred to man or beast, 
more particularly as we had traversed every kind 
of ground, rocks and swamps, rugged mountains 
and rapid rivers, tangled bush and-burning forests. 
Our clothes were the only sufferers; and, in fact, 
we made our appearance among the men, who 
waited at the gate to do us honour, with tattered 
garments and crownless hats, such as many of them 
would not have deigned to pick up at their feet. 
The weather had been sueh as we could hardly 
have anticipated, an almost unbroken spell of cloud- 
less skies. During seven weeks we had not had 
one entire day’s rain; and we had been blessed 
with genial days, light winds, and cool nights.’”’ 

We have now to offer some illustration of the 
Russian portion of these interesting travels, and 
we shall find the author drawing a somewhat dif- 
ferent picture of that empire from what we have 





of late been in the habit of receiving from the 
press. 

On the 20th we reached Kansk, standing on a 
river of the same name, and containing a popula- 
tion of three thousand souls. At the ferry we were 
met by the mayor, the commissary, the hatman of 
Cossacks, and other officials. It was the most in- 
teresting place that we had seen to the west of 
Irkutsk, occupying a beautiful valley, surrounded 
by green hills, and possessing a woollen manufac- 
tory, besides some salt-works. Still we remained 
only a couple of hours, being unwilling to lose 
time, more particularly as the improvement of the 
roads, in consequence of the undulating character 
of the surface, was enabling us to gallop over hill 
and dale at the rate of twelve versts. The villages 
are very numerous, not only on the road, but as 
far back on either side as we could see; and the 
people all looked healthy, comfortable, and happy. 
In any place where the posthouse was out of repair, 
our police officer used to pounce on the best house 
for our use; and, as the owners would neither 
make any demand, nor accept any remuneration, 
we were generally obliged to compromise the mat- 
ter by forcing a small gift on the host’s wife or 
daughter. ‘The dwelling in which we breakfasted 
to-day was that of a person who had been sent to 
Siberia against his will. Finding that there was 
only one way of mending his condition, he worked 
hard, and behaved well. He had now a comfort- 
ably furnished house and a well-cultivated farm, 
while a stout wife and plenty of servants bustled 
about the premises. His son had just arrived from 
Petersburg to visit his exiled father, and had the 
pleasure of seeing him amid all the comforts of life, 
reaping an abundant harvest, with one hundred 
and forty persons in his pay. In fact, for the re- 
forming of the criminal, in addition to the punish- 
ment of the crime, Siberia is undoubtedly the best 
penitentiary in the world. When not bad enough 
for the mines, each exile is provided with a lot of 
ground, a house, a horse, two cows, and agricultural 
implements, and also for the first year with pro- 
visions. For three years he pays no taxes what- 
ever; and for the next ten only half of the full 
amount. To bring fear as well as hope to operate 
in his favour, he clearly understands that his very 
first slip will send him from his home and his fa- 
mily to toil as an outcast in the mines. Thus does 
the government bestow an almost parental care on 
all the less atrocious criminals.” 

Sir George goes into many details of the fur- 
trade, and other statistical and commercial matters; 
and then observes: 

“In this enumeration of the advantages which 
Siberia confers on Russia, its mines and washeries 
may perhaps be considered as throwing all other 
merely economical advantages into the shade. Set- 
ting aside the temporary distraction and embarrass- 
ment which a new and brilliant speculation must 
occasion to more steady pursuits, these establish- 
ments, as a whole, must be allowed to produce a 
vast demand for labour, and to yield a profitable 
return for capital. But they are, in my opinion, 
destined to be of political importance, as well as of 
commercial value. The great instruments of na- 
tional aggrandisement in modern times—I mean, 
of course, only the material instruments—are coal, 
and iron, and the precious metals. Coal is limited 
almost exclusively to the broad territories of the 
English race; iron is found chiefly in Sweden, and 
England, and Russia, réspectively the stem and the 
branches of the Norman tree that already over- 
shadows the whole of either continent at its great- 
est width; and the precious metals are more abun- 
dant in Siberia than in all the rest of the old world, 
the most precious of them being perhaps more 
plentiful than in all the rest of both hemispheres 
taken together. Thus have England and Russia— 
for Sweden is merely a dependency of the latter— 
been prepared by nature for the grand task which 
Providence has assigned them, of being the prin- 
cipal agents in controlling and regulating the des- 
tinies of the human family. It is in her own proper 





nD 
department, too, that each of those two powers has 
been prepared. With the iron in common between 
them, Russia, to whom coal would have been com. 
paratively useless, has. gold as the sinews of nilj. 
tary enterprise; while England, to whose com. 
mercial spirit every country is a mine of gold, 
has coal as the most powerful element, both dj. 
rectly and indirectly, of naval superiority. By 
Siberia, besides supplying Russia with the means 
of pressing on towards the south, has put her jy 
a position for doing so, bringing her into contac 
with all that portion of the old continent which lies 
to the eastward of her own proper influence. Thus 
does Russia, by land, hang, like an avalanche, over 
the whole of Asia, from the Grecian Archipelago to 
the Sea of Ochotsk; while England not only has 
every coast at her mercy, but permanently possesses 
every point which can command either the high. 
ways or the byways of the ocean and all its inlets, 
Lastly, Russia has been indebted to Siberia for the 
amelioration, both moral and political, of her own 
condition. Through her system of deportation, she 
has made good citizens of myriads who, in other 
countries, would have been indirectly condemned, on 
their first conviction, to a life ofignominy and shame; 
and thus has she virtually achieved the miracle of 
reconciling the safety of the innocent, not merely 
with the impunity, but even with the prosperity, of 
the guilty. Again, through the absence of an he- 
reditary aristocracy, the curse of predial servitude 
may be said to be unknown in Siberia; and thus 
has grown up a numerous population of crown pea- 
sants, whose vassalage, as distinguished from the 
ordinary condition of a subject, is merely nominal, 
This entire exclusion of oligarchidéal influence must, 
of course, strengthen the crown, throughout the 
rest of the empire, against those whose property, in 
the minds and bodies of half the population, cannot 
fail, even under the most humane treatment, both to 
weaken the sovereign and to degrade the serf. Fi- 
nally, as a mere incitement to a spirit of adventure, 
Siberia, ever since its discovery, must have had an 
important bearing on the formation and develop- 
ment of the Russian character.” 

We need not, however, pursue the thread of this 
narrative farther. It terminates thus: 

“ About eight in the morning, on the 8th of our 
English October, we drove into St. Petersburg, 
thus terminating our travels through the Russian 
empire about five-and-twenty weeks after our 
arrival at Sitka from the Sandwich Islands. The 
distance from Ochotsk to St. Petersburg, including 
stoppages, had occupied ninety-one days, during 
which time we had traversed about seven thousand 
miles. From Irkutsk the journey had occupied 
forty-one days, the nights being passed as follows: 

Inthe carriage... .. . + + S6nights. 
At Tomsk, onasofa ...... 1 
At Ekaterineburg, on the floor . 

At Kazan, on a sofa ar . 

At Moscow, inabed . . 


: 41 nights. 

“In five days more I reached London, having, 
with the exception of my proposed trip to Kiachta, 
accomplished my journey round the world as ori- 
ginally contemplated, the whole being completed 
within the space of ninetcen moaths and twenty- 
six days.”’ 

In justice to the author, we are bound to acknow- 
ledge that we have only been able to give inklings 
from the masses of various information with which 
his work abounds. To be fully appreciated it must 
be read from beginning to end. 





Cromwell ; a Drama in Five Acts. By A. B. Richards, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law, author of “Cresus,’ 


&c. Pickering. 
WE do not know the use of writing tragedies now 
when there is no place to act them. Not that se 
think this Cromwell would do to be acted were 
theatres as plentiful as blackberries. We quo‘; 
for instance, Milton’s opinion of royalty : 
“ When kings are bad 
Let’s bastardise the craven to his breed, 
And hurl him recreant down.” 


This n 
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To destroy him, it is added, 
«« Would heal the sight of millions yet unborn.” 

But we had better cite a longer example to shew 
in what sort of poetry and sentiment the author 
deals. ‘ ; 

A lover thus describes the object of his passion 
to his servant: 
« Well! take this letter to my brother, see 
The old baipt. if thou canst, but not a word 
To him, and stay! my little rosy cousin 
Should be a woman now ; thus—full of wiles, 
Blushing with eager thoughts, her very blushes 
Mere conscious sex, the hot-fac’d couriers 
Posting to marriage act ; coquettish, false, 
Glancing behind the man that trusts her love 
To his best friend, and wanton with the girls 
She troops with, in such trifling, foolish sort 
To turn the stomach of initiate man— 
fie! I care not to hear of her—yet ask 
If she be well—commend me to my brother; 
Thou wilt not tarry—he will give thee gold, 
And haste to welcome me—go ! 

Will. [Aside.] I doubt much 
About this welcoming. Sad human Nature! 
And then ’twas such a careful, godly youth 
That kept accounts, and, smiling, pass’d a beggar, 
Saying, ‘ good morrow, friend,’ yet never gave. 
Where head doth early ripen, heart comes late, 
Therefore, I say, I doubt this welcoming. (Exit.” 

The poor girl has a hard time of it between this 
false brother (her cousin) and a testy old pa. Ex. 


e * Enter BAStL WALTON and FLORENCE. 
Basil. Vl break thy haughty spirit! 
Flor. Will you, sir? 
Tis base, ungentle, and unmannerly, 
Because, forsooth, you covet my poor wealth, 
Which likes me not, as I care not for it, 
To persecute a poor girl and your cousin. 
B. 1 will protect thee ; but accept my love. 
Nay, do not frown so. 
F. Love, sir! profanation! 
Vile misuse of that sacred word. Away! 
Touch not my hand with your cold fingers. Off! 
B. Thou foolish child, wouldst throw thyself away 
Ue some beggar; were he here, perchance 
Thy cousin Arthur? come, our lands unite, 
Be prudent— 
PF. Prudent! 
Oh, there is no match 
Half so imprudent as when interest 
Makes two, in heart divided, one—no work 
8o vain, so mean, so heartless, dull and void 
As that of him who buys the hollow ‘ yes’ 
From the pale lips, where Love sits not enthron’d, 
Nor fans with purple wing the bosom’s fire— 
Prudence! to waste a life, love self-respect, 
Or e’en the chance of love bestowed and met? 
B. Sweet cousin, wilt not love me? 
FP. No! nor wish 
To hate thee, could I help it, therefore go ! 
B. Well, then, I must— [Seizes her hand. 
F. For pity’s sake ; if not 
Bs thee and my home. 


4 Ha! leave your father, 
Desert the old man in his hour of need ? 
Fine ethics, truly.” 


With her father the scene is still more absurd: 


“ Enter Strx Simon, 


Where’s my nephew ? [To Florence. 
Flor. He has left 


This moment, sir! 

Oh, listen—he is rude. 
Iecannot wed him, father! make me not 
Unhappy. 

Sir Sim. Nay ! thou know’st, my child! 
How I do love thee; ’tis a good young man, 
And wealthy; no fool, like his brother ; fool 
Said 1?—a madman, ape, dolt, idiot, ass, 

An honourable ass to give the land 
His weak sire left him to our Basil—Ha! 
He'll give none back, I think! no! no! 
Come, girl! 

Wouldst be a fool too? yet I would not marry 
For money only, understand—no! no! 

I abhor, detest; but in my life 
Inever saw a sweeter, properer youth. 
Youlike him not?) Tush! marriage doth bring liking. 
“ love too—you are young! 

P, ut I’ve enough— 

br wed at all? e . 
ir S. irl! girl! I say, wouldst drive 
Thy father mad? act as you giesl—pem are 
Of age sufficient; you’ll repent in time 
To suffer—wretch! ungrateful wretch! what, spurn 
Amatch like this, a very handsome man; 
healthy, fine young man, lands joining too. 
Nay! I could curse you, wench! not have him? 
This 
es taper mawkich sentiment—your schools 
ars—go to them! you are 
No daughter of mine— , 
P, Father, Hear me! 


Sir 8. 

You're not of legal age—I’ll drive you forth. 
Go rot upon a dunghill; I would see you 
Dead at my feet ere thus to baulk my plans 
With your damned whining sentiment ; see if 
Your sentiment will feed you, trick you out— 
Oh, who would be a father! 

F. Have I not 

E’er shewn you love and duty? 

ir S. Curse such love! 
Why don’t you, then, obey me, marry him? 
If I’d said nought—oh, then you'd been in love 
With him against my will— 

F. No, sir, indeed, 
Spare me—!’ll think—I’ll try, Be kind to me. 

Sir S. Well, well, child, ’tis not right to anger me: 
I know that I am passionate. You'll kill 
The old man some day with your cruelty. 

You don’t care for him, not you; yet he acts 
All for your good. Some day you'll think so when 
You've lost him ; come, come, dry your eyes, now kiss me; 
I should die happy were you married well ; 
I am old—all this agitation kills me. 
F. Nay, father, talk not so. 
Sir S. You should obey me; 
And when your cousin Basil comes again 
You'll not repulse him thus. But all girls are 
Alike at first. Ha! ha! I do remember 
Your mother was the same; why ’twas six years 
Ere we were married, and she used to say 
She hated me for nearly all that time ; 
She did indeed—Ha! ha! and yet, you see, 
She had me—glad too, as her sister said; 
Thus ’tis with wooing, girl! 

F. [Aside.]} Alas! she died 
Consumptive, early; I have heard of this. 
Well, father, leave me to > a awhile. 

I would obey you, if I could. 

Sir S. That's right, 
You know I’m reugh; but then who loves you like 
A father? You ought not to try me thus; 

Indeed you ought not: come, my dear, we'll go, 
And find your cousin—hey! not now? Beware, 
*Tis better now! no nonsense.” 


We wish there were none. 
not have been published. 


[Aloud. 


This drama would 








THE ISLE OF MAN. 
Letters from the Isle of Man in 1846, 
Saunders and Otley. 

A sMALL miscellaneous volume which deserves a 
run upon three legs in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland; for though of a slight texture, it is alto- 
gether amusing. To glean from such gleanings is 
an easy task for the reviewer; and we shall very 
briefly and very lazily make up such a handful of 
corn for our readers as they will, we are sure, be 
pleased to accept as memorials of this Mona harvest. 
The superstitions of a people are always interest- 
ing to the human mind, and there are some pre- 
valent in this little island of a curious nature. For 
example : 

“A guide who some years ago had his finger 
bitten by an adder, said, ‘I should have lost my 
loife if I'd naw found an Irishmon to lay houd of 
it and strouk it, an’ during the time he did it, I 
fealt no pean.’ He was asked, ‘ whether an Eng- 
lishman would not have done as well, and if he was 
not indebted to his good habit of body for the cure ?’ 
‘Not I,’ said he, ‘an Englishman cu’d naw chearm 
away the sting;’ and he then told a story of a feait 
that he saw when a boy. ‘ An old Irishwoman 
mead a ring round an adder, and it cu’d naw geet 
out of it; hua then repeated some gibberish, weet 
her finger wi’ her spittle, stroaked it cross its back, 
an’ it deed.’” [died.] 

It was only in our last No. we noticed some May- 
day customs in England. Here, in Man, almost 
all the great parishes in the month of May “‘ Choose, 
from among the daughters of the most wealthy 
farmers, a young maid for the Queen of May. She 
is dressed in the gayest and best manner they can, 
and is attended by about twenty others, who are 
called maids of honour; she has also a young man 
who is her captain, and has under her command a 
good number of inferior officers. In opposition to 
her is the Queen of Winter, who is a man dressed in 
woman’s clothes, with woollen hood, fur tippet, 
and loaded with the warmest and heaviest habits 
one upon another; in the same manner are those 
who represent her dressed; nor is she without a 
captain and troop for her defence, both being 
equipped as proper emblems of the beauty of spring 


Pp. 147. 





and the deformity of the winter, They set forth 


from their respective quarters; the one preceded 
by violins and flutes, the other with the rough 
music of the tongs and cleavers. Both companies 
march till they meet on a common, and then their 
trains engage in a mock battle. If the Queen of 
Winter’s forces get the better so far as to take the 
Queen of May prisoner, she is ransomed for as 
much as pays the expenses of the day. After this 
ceremony, Winter and her company retire and di- 
vert themselves in a barn, and the’others remain 
on the green, where, having danced a considerable 
time, they conclude the evening with a feast—the 
Queen at one table with her maids, the captain 
with his troop at another. There are seldom less 
than fifty or sixty persons at each board, but not 
more than three knives.’ Thencome the fairies, and 
“ The fairies here seem to be responsible for every- 
thing. 
The skin off your knees should you rub, 
By falling down cellars or areas, 
Or break your shins over a tub, 
It’s placed in your way by the fairies. 
If showers of gravel are thrown, 
Or you miss milk and cream from your dairies ; 
Or find your horse all over foam, 
It’s sure to be laid to the fairies, 


In short, all the evils of life, 


And when every thing goes by contraries, 
To yourself, or your children, or wife, 


It’s laid to the charge of the fairies. 
’Tis a famous excuse, I'll be bound, 
For the Bettys, and Sallys, and Marys; 
If things have been lost and are found, 
They’ve been taken away by the fairies. 


These specimens of Manx superstitions, &c. must 
suffice, though I could fill a volume with the ex- 
ploits of the Shiannan Shees, the Hom Mooars, the 
Mannanan Begs, the Phynnoddcrees, &c. &c. but 
cui bono?” 

The fairies are accused of having caused the po- 
tato disease, though “ a Wesleyan preacher, named 
Corjaig, declared some years back, that he wit- 
nessed the departure of all the fairies of the island, 
from the Bay of Douglas, in empty rum puncheons; 
and saw them scudding away, as far as the eye 
could reach, in the direction of Jamaica. * * # 

“The Manx esteem it very unlucky to receive 
any thing given by turning the hand outwards. They 
will not turn a herring at table until one side is 
eaten, they then take away the bone, and eat the 
rest. - They drive a cow, which has just calved, 
over a burning turf; and when removing from one 
habitation to another, a cock is put into the house 
before the new comers take possession, to thwart 
the bad wishes of the last inhabitant. They be- 
lieve, like the Scotch, in ‘ second-sight.’ It was 
formerly conceived that families had the second- 
sight by succession, descending from parents to 
children, and ‘ the only way to be freed from it is, 
when a woman hath it herself, and is married to a 
man that hath it also.’ Many place great reliance 
also on the ‘ Evil Eye,’ and ‘ spectral illusions,’ ”’ 

From superstitions we may step aside for a few 
realities, past and present: 

“The Manks had formerly a curious custom 
concerning debts, now abolished; viz. that ‘ when 
the debtor died and was buriéd, and there remained 
no witness to prove the debt, the creditor came to 
the grave of the deceased, and laid himself all along, 
with his back upon the grave, and his face towards 
heaven, and a Bible on his breast; and then he 
protested ‘before God that is above him, and by 
the contents of the Bible on his breast, that the 
deceased then buried under him did owe him so 
much money ;’ and then the executors were bound 
to pay him.’ ® si ® 

“ The coasts of this island abound with a variety 
of fish ; salmon frequent the bay from July to Sep- 
tember; gurnet, ling, cod, and flat-fish are in great 
plenty; but herrings may be considered as the 
staple commodity of the island. They are the chief 
support of the poorer classes. There is a singular 
allusion to this fish in the oath of the deemster, 
which shews the importance attached to it by the 
Manxmen: ‘ to execute the laws of the isle be- 





twixt party and party as indifferently as the her 
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ring’s backbone doth lie in the middle of the fish.’ 
* * * The killing a seagull during the fishing 
season is punished with a fine of 3/., on account of 
that bird indicating the course of the fish. The 
fishing, with one or two exceptions, has not been 
so prosperous as formerly, probably owing to the 
herrings having shifted their ground. This is con- 
sidered by the fishermen as a judgment on them 
for their quarrel with the late bishop, respecting 
the green-crop tithes, in which the Peelmen took 
a violent part. The cod-fishery is now neglected, 
though there are banks abounding in this fish a 
few miles only from the island; the cause of which 
is* said to be the want of capital adequate to fur- 
nish vessels of twenty-five tons, the expensive lines 
requited, and their ignorance of the proper mode 
of.salting the cod. The floats used in the herring- 
tishery are made of dog-skins. Their law prohibits 
tarred nets; and every vessel must reveal to the 
next the discovery of a ‘ scall of fish,’ as it is called. 
The old Manx statute prohibits fishing ‘ from Sa- 
turday morning till Sunday at night after sunset, 
on pain of forfeiting boats and nets ;’ and the ‘ take’ 
of Monday, in consequence of not disturbing the 
fish, is said to be greater than that of other days. 
Some of their boats are of twenty-eight tons, and 
the crew consists of about ten men—the owner of 
the boat receiving a double share of the fish taken. 
These boats are half-decked, their keels very short, 
and, though swift aailers, they pitch exceedingly, 
and are not considered so safe as the English ones. 
Some of these large boats cost 1002. * * # 

“So long as this fish [the herring] continued 
to visit the coast in such large numbers, there was 
little hope of modifying the enthusiasm of the na- 
tives for a pursuit which provided them with the 
necessaries of life for the year, at the expense of 
four months’ activity. The returns of the fishery 
were, indeed, at some seasons, enormous. The 
memory of persons still living can recal a season 
when the herrings were so abundant that they 
caught them with the hand on the beach. After 
having been sold at fourpence a hundred, until 
purchasers could not be found, they were carted 
off for manure. On the 13th July, 1667, herrings 
were sold publicly at sixpence a maze (500); and 
there is a statute unrepealed, though not enforced, 
prohibiting the exportation of herrings as long as 
they might be sold in the island for one shilling 
and twopence per hundred, under penalty of for- 
feiture to the buyer, and fine equal to the price to 
the seller.’—Manks Guide.” 

Of the literature of the island we are told: 

“ Wood: mentions, in his ‘ Tour to the Isle of 
Man,’ that in 1808 there was only one person who 
sold books in the island, and he was a bookbinder 
hy trade; and declares he ‘ tried in vain to get a 
sheet of blotting- paper.’ There are now in Douglas 
alone five booksellers and atationers, eight print- 
ing-offices, four weekly newspapers, and three 
monthly periodicals. Newspapers printed in the 
island pay no duty on paper or advertisements, and 
pass postage free, without a duty-stamp, through 
the post-oftices of the United Kingdom, and most 
of the British colonies. There are two circulating 
libraries at Douglas, and one called ‘ the Isle-of- 
Man Subscription-Library ;’ also a Mechanics’ Li- 
brary, which is well supported. The following are 
specimens of the Manks journals,” [We quote 
only one:] “ ‘In a company of rustics, the other 
day, at a country alehouse, a man was saying that 
‘the Italians had no w in their language.’ ‘ How, 
then,’ demanded a countryman, with a mingled air 
of triumph and contempt, ‘do such chaps as them 
spell waggon ?? This was a poser.’” 

The Lord’s Prayer in Manx runs thus: 

“« Ayr ain t’ayns niau 
Casherick dy row dt’Ennym 
Dy jig djy reeriaght 
Di’aigney dy row jeant er y thalloo myr te 


ayns nian 
Cur dooin nyn arran jiu as gagh laa 
As leih dooin nyn loghtyn myr ta shin leih 
dauesyn ta jannoo loghtyn nyn ’oi; 
As ny leeid shin ayns miolagh, agh livrey shin 
vech olk 





Son Jhiats y reeriaght, as y Phooar as y ghloyr 
Son dy teagh, 08 dy bragh.—Amen-" P 
There is some poetry and notes by way of ap- 
pendix; but we have done enough to recommend 
this little recreative performance to the notice it 
deserves. 








CHINA. 
Desultory Notes on the Government and People of 
By T. Taylor Meadows, Interpreter 
8vo, pp. 250. W. 


China, §c. 

to the Consulate at Canton. 

H. Allen and Co. 
Tuts is one of the publications which rather claim 
notice than review, especially as we have of late 
traversed China in so many directions with so 
many companions. It is true Mr. Meadows asserts 
his superiority to most of them, in consequence of 
his possessing a practical knowledge of the lan- 
guage, and being thus enabled to become more 
familiar with the objects of his study. 

“* Since my arrival here (at Canton)” he says, 
“ T have availed myself of every opportunity that 
has offered to associate with Chinese who before 
have had no intercourse with Europeans, with the 
object, which I have constantly kept in view, of 
making myself acquainted with the institutions and 
government of the country, and with the character 
of the people; of discovering the reasons for so 
many of their actions that appear very odd until 
these reasons are known; and of learning generally 
by what motives they are actuated in their conduct 
tous. I conceived it necessary that a government 
servant should obtain clear and distinct ideas on 
all these subjects; this could of course be best 
done by composing short dissertations on them, 
and hence the origin of these notes. I have re- 
duced them to less than half their original size, by 
suppressing all that related to Anglo-Chinese af- 
fairs. Of the purely Chinese matters, too, this 
volume treats only of two kinds: of those which 
are nearly, or entirely, new to the British public, 
as the civil divisions of the provinces, the duties 
and incomes of the mandarins, and the inferior 
agents of government, &c.; and of those which, 
though not unknown to the public, seem to me to 
be regarded in an erroneous light. I could easily 
have increased this volume to thrice its present 
size, had I thought proper to let the reader know 
for the twentieth time, that the Chinese wear tails, 
and have got a cock in the outer angle of the eye; 
or had I thought fit to corroborate what has been 
already said on much more important subjects, in 
works too well known and justly prized to require 
to be specified here. In treating of those subjects 
which seem to be regarded in an erroneous light, 
it has been impossible for me to avoid alluding, in 
a criticising tone, to the works of former writers— 
some of them great authorities—on the same sub- 
jects. I must therefore remind the reader, that a 
man of inferior intellect may, favoured by his po- 
sition, ascertain facts enabling him to discover and 
point out the errors of more talented people, who 
wrote without a knowledge of such facts. There 
are situations, too, in which a man may get a 
greater insight into the feelings and characters of 
other people in one hour, than he would do in a 
whole year’s association with them under ordinary 
circumstances ; and when.I inform the reader that 
a British consulate in China is a court of law, not 
merely for British subjects, but also for the Chinese, 
over whom the consul has virtually (though not 
nominally) considerable power, be will understand 
that an interpreter must frequently be pleced in 
such situations. He will also be pleased to re- 
member, that, if we are deterred from criticising 
others by the fear of being called presumptuous, 
there will be an end to improvement of all kinds.”’ 

Such are the author’s pretensions, and we have 
only to select some of the leading points of which 
he treats to shew in what manner and to what ex- 
tent he has supported them. Respecting the yamun 
and their various inhabitants he states : 

“The yamun are generally called ‘ offices’ of 
the mandarins, in English books and in transla- 





tions; but as neither this, nor any other word of 
the English language, gives any thing but a very 
insufficient idea of the nature of a yamun, I haye 
retained this latter Chinese denomination in these 
notes. I am told that nine-tenths of the numerous 
yamun in the Chinese empire are built on nearly 
one and the same plan, and it is certain that the 

all contain in common four grand divisions; for 
that we can perceive from the imperial regulations 
regarding forms and observances on official visits, 
which are corroborated by facts incidentally con. 
veyed in the penal and other codes. The first, or 
outermost, of these divisions comprises within it 
gaols and places of confinement for short periods, 
and the dwellings of the chai, or police runners, 
bailiffs, turnkeys, porters, &c, The second con- 
tains offices (each of which is frequently composed 
of several rooms), corresponding to the six su. 
preme boards at Pekin, and some other offices, 
which vary according to the rank and duties of the 
mandarin. Only the yamun of the higher man- 
darins have, however, got an office corresponding 
to the Board of Civil Office in Pekin; the reason 
for which is sufficiently obvious, as the business of 
that board is to govern mandarins. In these offices 
of the second division, all the records of the yamun 
are deposited. The second division contains, also, 
the great hall, for the formal trial of causes and of 
criminals, and for other great occasions. It like- 
wise contains. the treasury of the yamun. The 
third division includes the office of the mandarin 
himself, where he superintends the despatch of his 
correspondence, and of official documents generally, 
as well as frequently holds judicial examinations; 
the rooms in which other mandarins, sent by the 
higher authorities to assist, where the business js 
great, severally investigate the cases which have 
been especially handed over to them; the apart. 
ments for the reception of visitors, and for giving 
entertainments; and the apartments and offices 
for the shi yeand yemun. Here is also the kitchen 
of the mandarin. This third division is called the 
ndi (inner) shu, in contradistinction to the second, 
which is called the wai (outer) shu. The word 
shu is used very much like our word office, but 
with this difference, that it is only employed with 
reference to government offices. The fourth, or 
innermost division, comprises the private residence 
of the mandarin, where the females of his family 
and his nearer male relations dwell, and into 
which no male employed by him, not even his per- 
sonal servants, are permitted to enter. Female 
domestics only are used here, and the communica- 
tion with the kitchen is, in many yamun, kept up 
by means of a tub revolving horizontally in a wall, 
like the tables used for a similar purpose in some 
of the European nunneries. The yamun ofa dis- 
trict magistrate, which forms a very good example 
of the establishments so denominated (and is, by 
the by, the one most formidable in the eyes of 
the people), thus comprises within itself what we 
would call a general police station, and the county 
gaol, as it were, for the custody of debtors, and of 
criminals awaiting trial or execution; the place 
where courts equivalent to our quarter sessions and 
assizes are held ; the offices of all the subordinate 
officers of these courts; and the office and resi- 
dence of an official who is at once judge of circuit, 
sheriff, coroner, and commissioner of taxes. In a 
populous district it is inhabited by 300 to 500 in- 
dividuals, and even in thinly inhabited districts, 
where there is of course less business, it is said to 
have about 200 inhabitants at least. But the 
buildings are, it appears, seldom, if ever, so large 
as this prpwesien would lead an Englishman to 
suppose; for the Chinese can content themselves 
with an amazingly small extent of space, and these 
yamun of the district magistrates are generally 
crowded.” 

The mandarin has his judicial advisers and pri- 
vate secretary, his yemun or followers who live 
chiefly on bribes, his shu pan or clerks, and his 
chai yu, or general police of thief-takers, bailiffs, 
turnkeys et hoc genus; the whole apparently a mot- 
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ley set, and quite competent to oppress as well as 
redress the people, Yet the author describes the 
general government as being founded on the best 
and most stable of principles ; 

“ The long duration (he says) of the Chinese 
empire is solely and altogether owing to the opera- 
tion of a principle, which the policy of every suc- 
cessive dynasty has practically maintained in a 
greater or less degree, viz. that good government 
consists in the advancement of men of talent and 
merit only to the rank and power conferred by 
official posts. The existence of a system of ex- 
aminations, based on this principle, is well known 
to every educated European; and it is literally 
impossible to conceive that the various writers on 
China, from the Jesuit missionaries who lived up- 
wards of 150 years ago, to the sinologues of the 
present day, can have failed to perceive the effects 
of this institution ;—effects so obvious, and so dis- 
tinctly poimted out by Chinese writers, as to re- 
quire no penetration to discover them. Yet, strange 
to say, all those whose works I have been enabled 
to peruse seem to attribute the long duration and 
stability of the Chinese empire chiefly to the in- 
fluence of the doctrine of filial piety, as inculcated 
by the Chinese sages, Now this doctrine, I main- 
tain, does nothing as a fundamental cause to up- 
hold the unity and stability of the Chinese empire ; 
its influence, great though it undoubtedly be, could 
not of itself resist the existing causes of dismem- 
berment for a single generation; and even for that 
influence, for all that is peculiar in the practical 
hold it possesses on the minds of the Chinese people, 


the sole cause of the long duration of the em- 
pire.” 

. And it is concluded that “ the strict equity of 
‘the principle makes the untalented submit cheer- 
fully to whatever is founded on it; and as a cer- 
tain path is open to every man of real talent, able 
demagogues are rare.” Secondly, that “ by secur- 
ing for the government the services of the wise 
and talented, public business must, generally speak- 
ing, be efficiently performed.” Thirdly, that “ the 
certainty of attaining wealth and rank in the state, 
merely through personal qualifications, stimulates 
the whole nation to healthful exertions, thus dif- 
fusing prosperity throughout it, and multiplying 
its powers to a great extent.” 

But, nevertheless, some shocking examples of 
mal-administration are stated, as, for instance : 

“ If the mandarins have apprehended an acces- 
sory to a felony, but are unable to get hold of the 
principal, or where they find that the examination 
and punishment of certain criminals according to 
Jaw would cause the existence of some illegal as- 
sociation to become officially known, in which, and 
in many similar cases, the authorities are liable to 
punishment, though under the circumstance really 
blameless, they then order the criminals to be 
starved to death. In this manner they satisfy the 
vengeance of the public, while the latter, knowing 
‘the onerous liabilites of the mandarins, acquiesce in 
‘the proceeding. But the people are thus brutalised, 
learning to look with apathy, nay, even with de- 
light, upon the cruellest sufferings. After the 
large fire in the western suburb of Canton, in 
October, 1843, in which upwards of a thousand 
‘Chinese houses and shops, and two of the foreign 
factories were consumed, several individuals suf- 
fered the legal punishment of exposure in the 
‘cangue, near the foreign factories; but they were 
at the same time starved slowly to death. An ex- 
ample was considered: necessary, in order to pre- 
‘vent the spread of incendiarism; but as the au- 
thorities were deterred, by the fear of the penal- 
‘ties, from reporting the actual extent and nature 
-of the disaster, so as to have been justified in in- 

flicting a severe legal punishment, they had re- 
“course to this measure. The allowance of food 
given to the wretches was gradually reduced, till 
they all died off (in, as far as I recollect, about 
‘three weeks’ time), after passing through the usual 


left, there was a small crowd of people around 
them, who were not a little amused by the ravings 
of such as had become delirious. Now, I believe, 
no body of English people would permit, much less 
take pleasure in, the infliction of such a punish- 
ment, even though they had been great losers by 
the acts of the criminals. The brutalisation of the 
hearts of the people is, however, not the only evil 
resulting from these proceedings ; it is easy to un- 
derstand that the mandarins will take advantage 
of the practice, and the general apathy it induces 
for the sufferings of others, to employ it for the 
furtherance of their own purely selfish schemes 
against innocent individuals; and such is indeed 
the case.’ 
Out of these cruelties a remarkable custom has 
sprung, as appears in ‘‘ Note on personating Cri- 
minals :”” 

‘* This (we are told) is done for money to a great 
extent in the province of Kwang-ting, and that 
frequently in cases involving capital punishment. 
At first sight the practice appears very extraordi- 
nary; for, we ask, what remuneration can com- 
pensate a man for the loss of his own life? But, 
on a little reflection, we perceive that such a prac- 
tice may not only very easily exist in China, but 
would probably exist in England also were those 
on whom the condemnation of offenders depends 
subject to punishment if they failed in bringing 
criminals to justice. Fortunately for the interests 
of society, our laws are so framed that it would be 
difficult for any man to sell his life in this way ; 
otherwise how many unfortunates are there who, 
with a certain death by starvation staring, not only 
them, but those still dearer to them than life itself, 
in the face, would gladly, to obtain a relief for these 
latter, meet their death a little sooner! In the 
department of Ch‘au chéu, in the east of Kwang- 
tang, a substitute may be procured to confess 
himself guilty of a felony, and suffer certain capital 
punishment for about fifty taels of silver, a sum 
that would exchange here for about seventeen 
pounds sterling ; and which, valued with reference 
to the amount of the necessaries of life it would 
purchase in the department mentioned, is probably 
not worth more than one hundred pounds sterling 
in England. Hence it is that the murder of man- 
darins and riots are so frequent there; for when a 
number of individuals of the richer classes are dis- 
satisfied with the conduct of a mandarin, they are 
never prevented from instigating the lower classes 
to make disturbances by the fear of personal punish- 
ment. In the autumn of 1843, a district magistrate 
of the Ch‘au chou department being killed in a dis- 
turbance, the provincial judge was in consequence 
despatched from Canton with a force numerically 
strong to seize and punish the criminals. He 
found, however, on his arrival at the scene of the 
disturbance a large body of men assembled in arms 
to oppose him; and the matter was, as frequently 
happens in such cases in China, ended by a secret 
compromise. The gentry, who had instigated the 
murder of the district magistrate, awed by the force 
brought against them, bought about twenty substi- 
tutes, and bribed the son of the murdered man 
with, it is said, one hundred thousand dollars, to 
allow these men to call themselves the instigators, 
principals, accomplices, &c. The judge, on the 
other hand, obliged by the Code of the Board of 
Civil Office to execute somebody, or see himself 
involved in punishment, and knowing that if he 
attempted to bring the real offenders to justice, 
they would employ all their means of resistance, 
which might easily end in the defeat of his force, 
and his own death, gave way to these considera- 
tions, supported by a bribe, and put the twenty 
innocent substitutes to death. This is one of many 
instances in which the pernicious effects of the 
above-named code for the punishment of the man- 
darins make themselves apparent. A system of 
falsehood and corruption has been engendered by 
it that is perfectly appalling, and, as in this case, 
leads frequently to results that cannot be contem- 


4 reigners. 


Another strange affair existing to a degree in 
Canton is “ the practice of mutilating children, and 
constraining them to act ag beggars, in order to 


gain a livelihood, by taking from them the gifts 


their forced pertinacity or disgusting appearance 
extorts from the public. All the blind people who 


are seen in the neighbourhood of the factories are 


(adds Mr. Meadows) victims of a system that con- 

stitutes a strong proof of cruelty in a people who 

suffer its existence among them.”’- 

That the whole population of China really look 

upon Europeans as sheer barbarians is shewn by 

our author; and on this principle he accounts 

for their behaviour to, jak treatment of, all fo- 

** Some people (he observes) who wit- 

ness it are apt to decide that, as the mandarins, 

when they think they are not understood, or that 

the person who hears them dare not take notice 

of their language, talk of us contemptuously, and 

even behave rudely and coarsely to us, we ought 

to treat them in like manner. But this is a very 

mistaken notion. It must be considered that, if 

they speak and occasionally act thus, it is because 

they really think we are a coarse rude people; 

now shall we convince them of the contrary by act- 

ing rudely, or perhaps coarsely? We may by doing 

so silence them; and if we go so far as to threaten, 

or even to use violence, they may feel fear, or affect 

to feel it, in order to appease us; but they leave 

us, not merely believing from report, but thoroughly 

convinced from their own experience, that we are 

rude and coarse barbarians. The proper way to 

meet them is with steady urbanity; in many in- 

stances this will put upon their manners those who 

have just been behaving insolently. But as it isa 

great mistake to submit to any wilfully prolonged 

rudeness, if your polite manner has no effect, then 

you ought to explain, with perfect equanimity of 

temper, what it is you object to, and your reasons 

for it; and should this have no effect, you can, 

according to the circumstances, tell the person, if 
he persist in his conduct he must leave you or you 

him ; and be sure to keep your word if he do. To 

the last, however, you should be careful not to 

allow a hasty word or gesture to escape you. By 

such conduct you may make an insolent Chinese 

look very foolish, and cause the witnesses to be 

very careful in their behaviour to you, It is most 
suited to the genius of the Chinese, and answers, 

with the necessary variations required by station, 

with all classes of them. 

“ With respect to the influence Chinese lying 
and want of good faith should have on the conduct 
of a man who wishes to succeed in his dealings with 
them, I will, without troubling the reader with a 
statement of reasons, merely say, listen to their 
tales, and accept their promises, as if you really 
believed the former and trusted in the latter, but 
be careful that you do no such thing; if you are 
deceived, lay the blame on your own simplicity; 
and, above all things, never evince indignation. 
If you possibly can, preserve, under all circum- 
stances, an undisturbed manner, expressing nothing 
but a placid delight with them and their society. 
This is the best way of foiling them, if they have 
any secret object in view; for they are very shrewd, 
especially the mandarins, at judging of a man’s 
thoughts and feelings from the expression of his 
face and his demeanour,—a quality they acquire, I 
suppose, from the national want of veracity oblig- 
ing them to pay more regard to each other’s faces 
and manner than to what is said, in order to ascer- 
tain what is meant. By steadily pursuing the 
course here recommended, which, however, is not 
always an easy task, and by carefully avoiding all 
vacillation in your uttered opinions, and your con- 
duct, you may get on very well with the Chinese. 
You will quietly foil their attempts to gull you, and 
you will generally gain any fair object without 
descending to duplicity, and without quarrelling. 
On the whole, the Chinese are not a disagreeable 
people to associate with. Their dirty habits occa- 
sion, it is true, a qualm now and then; but they 
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plated without a feeling of horror.” 


enjoy a joke, have a great fund of funny stories, 
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which they can tell well; and urbanity being de- 
cidedly one of their national attributes, they gene- 
rally improve as they get better acquainted with 
the foreigner, and learn to know what he dislikes, 
as well as to regard himeelf and his country with 
some respect.” F 

And here we end our notes upon those of Mr. 
Meadows, which (the latter we mean) are deserving 
of general attention, as his remarks upon the lan- 
guage are of philological consideration. 





PRESCOTT’S HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF PERU. 
[R. Bentley.] 

We have received our copy of this valuable work 
too Jate to do more than announce it. Its preli- 
minary account of the Incas is altogether worthy 
of the author’s great literary reputation ; and, in- 
deed, the whole publication adds another congenial 
laurel to the brow which the history of Mexico so 
richly adorned. 


A Manual of Practical Observations on our Public 
Schools, contained in two Letters originally written 
to Private Friends. 16mo, pp.75. Seeley, Burn- 
side, and Seeley. 

Tue publication of such letters as these is certainly 
ill-advised. If a schoolmaster be asked by the 
parents of a pupil for his views of the merits of 
public versus private school-education, he may give 
his opinion in as candid and impartial a manner 
as is consistent with his interests as the proprietor 
of a private establishment; but he has no right to 
run a muck against public institutions for the pur- 
pose of biassing the minds of parents and guardians 
in favour of his own academy. Fortunately, our 
public schools are in no need of defence at our 
hands: the greatest and best minds of the times 
gone by and in the times present have been formed, 
with few exceptions, at our public schools, and 
may be opposed as the best answer to the calum- 
nies dictated by private interests against these 
noble foundations. The title of the little book 
before us is a misnomer; it should be, “ Reasons 
for sending your Sons to my Academy, and not to 
King’s College;’’ and some of these reasons are 
not only without foundation in fact, but nearly ap- 
proaching to libel, as at pages 53,4. Indeed, the 
two letters are nothing better than self-laudatory 
advertisements of the writer’s own school, and must 
be judged as such productions deserve. 


A Financial, Monetary, and Statistical History of 
England, from 1688 to the Present Time. By T. 
Doubleday, author of “ The True Law of Popu- 
lation,” &c. 8vo, pp. 414. London, E. Wilson. 

Tuts is a most dismal view of national affairs, nar- 
rating the downward decline of Britain for a cen- 
tury and a half till now, when we are represented 
to be in the very crisis and jaws of an abyss which 
must swallow us up. The writer speaks in no 
honeyed terms of alinost every person and measure 
that comes within the broad scope of his argument; 
and finally concludes, that our fall is inevitable 
unless (we believe) the funds are reorganised ac- 
ousing to what he considers their just and real 
value. 


Prevention better than Cure. By Mrs. Ellis. 

836. London, Fishers. 
Aways devoting herself to moral and benevolent 
purposes, we have here another well-meant book 
and able remarks to enforce the acknowledged truth 
that prevention is better than cure. We believe 
that mankind are opening their eyes and under- 
standings to this great fact ; and the efforts directed 
towards accomplishing important objects for its 
service and advancement may be invigorated and 
directed in right paths by reference to this vo- 
lume. 


Remarks on the Diet of Children. By G. T. Gream, 
Pp. 201. Longmans. 

A sense and useful little volume, the result of 

much experience and diligent observation, from 

the earliest period of childhood till the digestive 

powers are more fully developed in the adult, . 


Pp. 





The Unseen World : Communications with it, §c. 
Pp. 216. James Burns. 

THE title is almost, if not quite, a bull; for how 
can we call it the Unseen World when giving an 
account of its apparitions, angel-visits, and other 
occupants with whom the children of earth have 
had, or fancied they had, intercourse? Be this as 
it may, however, the volume is a curious collection 
of ghost-stories, of prophetic visions, of haunted 
places, of death-warnings, of astrological predic- 
tions, of witchcraft, and of all the varieties of po- 
pular belief which have been hung upon our faith 
either by delusion or trickery. Some novelties are 
introduced; but the general matter may be referred 
to many well-known cases which have previously 
attracted the imaginative powers of credulity, and 
been warranted by the best authorities as authentic 
and undeniable. 

Dialogues on Universal Salvation. 
Pp. 271. 
G. Philip. 

Tuts is a second edition. We do not recollect the 

first. _ The gist of the argument is, to reconcile the 

doctrine of universal salvation with the doctrine of 
election, and the more opposite tenet still, of the 
complete destruction of the wicked. 


The Ultimate Manifestation of God to the World. By 
D. Waldie. Pp. 61. London, Lewis; Liver- 
pool, J. Walker. 

AnoTuer religious publication, in which the idea 

of a traditional and apostolic church is scouted ; 

and voluntary association only so far upheld as a 

union to encourage brotherly love and general hu- 

manities. 

Manual of British Botany, arranged according to the 
Natural Orders. By C. C. Babington. Pp. 428. 
J. Van Voorst. 

A sEconpD edition of a very good and useful field- 

companion to the inquiring botanist. 

The Crusaders, $c. By Thos. Keightley. Pp. 536. 

J. W. Parker. 

A NEw edition, in one volume, of one of the most 
conscientious and well-compacted works of its class, 
giving clear and ample accounts of the crusades, 
and of the persons embarked in these remarkable 
enterprises, and the scenes and events through 
which they passed. Nothing more strange and stir- 
ring than these realities ever happened in the world; 
and they are ably delineated by Mr. Keightley. 


Ranthorpe. Pp. 351. Chapman and Hall. 
Tue preface informs us that this work was written 
five years ago, and intended for three volumes, 
but now abridged into one, under the “ admirable 
criticism of two eminent friends,’’ who were “ frank- 
ly severe on the original composition.” Yet with 
all this pruning and correction, we cannot help 
withholding our praise from the publication, and 
thinking it a pity that its author did not keep it 
another five years, and then take the advice of 
other two more severe and eminent friends before 
he devolved inte print. 

Canada as itis. By the Rev. G. W. Warr. 

don, Painter; Liverpool, Grapel. 
A sketcu of Upper Canada during the last four 
years, and a guide to emigrants for that country, 
which is highly commended for colonisation. 


The M‘Dermots of Ballycloran. By Mr. A. Trollope. 
3 vols. Newby. 

SxercuEs of Irish life, with a wild heroine, a good 
priest, and tenants in great difficulties, who swear 
a little more than is agreeable either vivd voce or 
in print. Having had so many works ofa similar 
nature written by able authors, native and bred up 
in Ireland, we could hardly anticipate much of 
novel interest or peculiar character from any other 
or foreign source. This is like the common run 
of such stories, and nothing out of the common 
way. 

The Opera, §c. 


By David Thom- 
London, H. K. Lewis; Liverpool, 


Lon- 


By Sedgley Marvel. 
C. Mitchell. 

We were led to expect something more entertain- 
ing from the title, but the trifle disappointed us, 


Pp. 34. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

May 10th.—Lord Colchester, president, in the chair, 
A paper by Mr. Wittich, “‘ On the physical geo. 
graphy of Lower Canada south of the St. Lawrence 
river,” was read. This very interesting paper, 
communicated by the author to the Society, afford. 
ing much information of a tract of country thinly 
peopled, in many portions scarcely explored, and 
altogether almost unknown, comprises the eastern 
region of Lower Canada, or that which is situated 
east of the meridian of 71° W. long., bounded on 
the north by the wide expanse of the river St. 
Lawrence, and on the east by the gulf of the same 
name. The two rivers, the Restigouche and the 
St. John, wash its southern limits; and it is united 
to the highlands by a narrow isthmus only; thus 
constituting the whole tract a peninsula, consisting 
of rather more than 18,000 square miles. The 
country is a table-land of moderate elevation, 
scarcely in any part exceeding 1500 feet above the 
level of the sea, and frequently sinking to 1000, 
The peninsula may be divided into three regions; 
namely, 1, that portion west of 69° long.; 2, that 
which is to the east of 69° long.; aud 3, that which 
lies off 67° long., and which is called the peninsula 
of Gaspé. The more elevated parts of the whole 
are, from their elevation, scarcely susceptible of 
cultivation; but hereafter, from changes of tem- 
perature induced by the felling of forests and other 
causes, the land may be found to yield crops of 
grain. The most fertile and best settled part is 
the lower valley of the Riviere du Sud, whence are 
obtained abundant crops of wheat; and from hence 
are forwarded very considerable supplies of fruit 
and vegetables for the Quebec markets. In the 
forests the sugar-maple is frequent, and maple- 
sugar is exported. From the most southern ex- 
tremity up to the sources of the Ouelle river the 
highlands have been explored, and their situation 
and elevation determined, by Capt. Broughton and 
Mr. Featherstonhaugh; but that portion which lies 
between the sources of the Ouelle and the Temis- 
cuata portage has never been explored, and our 
information respecting it is scanty and vague.—A 
paper by Mr. Isbister was also read in the course 
of the evening, ‘On certain unexplored tracts of 
Arctic America,” respecting which, although not 
made public, a considerable amount of information 
of a trustworthy character has long been current 
among the servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and others resident in that country. 


CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

April 5th—Mr. ‘t. Graham, vice-president, in the 
chair. Mr. W. De la Rue described and exhibited 
an improved form of Will and Varrentrap’s nitro- 
gen apparatus, which he had used for the last 
eighteen months past, and by which the liability 
of the hydrochloric acid to be drawn into the com- 
bustion-tube, from the sudden absorption of the 
ammoniacal gas, is obviated. 

Dr. Playfair read a paper “On catalysis.’’ After 
reviewing the theories on catalytic decomposi- 
tions by Berzelius and Liebig, the author preferred 
the view originally proposed by Mercer, which 
ascribed such changes to the action of a feeble 
chemical affinity. Numerous examples were cited 
in proof of the latter view, such as the oxidising 
power of chloride of manganese, or nitrous acid 
on a mixture of organic matter and nitric acid; the 
spontaneous inflammability given to non-accendi- 
ble phosphuretted hydrogen by NO‘; the decom- 
position of HO? by the oxides, &c. Catalysis was 
defined to be the chemical affinity of a second body 
acting in the same direction as the affinity of the 
first body, which suffers changes. The nature of 
the catalysis is owing to an inaptitude to enter into 
combination under the circumstances. The same 
explanation was applicd by the author to certain 
phenomena where he. conceived opposite affinities 
to balance, and prevent the play which might have 
been expected; as, for instance, the action of cor- 
rosive sublimate as-an antiseptic, the affinity of 
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the chlorine exerting as strong an attraction for 
the hydrogen of the decaying substance as the 
oxygen of the air does for the same element. - The 
retarding action of carbonic oxide, olefiant gas, &c. 
jn preventing the peculiar action of platinum on 
oxygen and hydrogen was similarly viewed. The 
action of yeast on sugar, in causing it to pass into 
alcohol, was considered by the author to come within 
the class of decompositions produced by a feeble 
chemical affinity. The paper also included some 


speculations on the molecular constitution of salts, 


which this view of catalysis seemed to pvint to as 
being preferable to the theory of acid radicals. 

“ Analysis of the ashes of the orange-tree (cifrus 
aurantium),’ by Messrs. T. H. Rowney and H. 
How. The materials employed in this examina- 
tion were supplied by M. Da Camera, of the is- 
land of St. Michels. After describing the methods 
of preparing the ash, and the routine of analysis, 
the authors sum up with the following results: - 





Root. | Stem. |Leaves. 


2°74) 13°73 


Fruit. | Seed. 





Percentage of Ash 4°48 3°94) 3°30 





Potash « « + « « | 15°43 | 11°69 
SMB. os 2 0 ° ‘ 3-07 
Mes > » «8 6 < ‘ 55°13 
Magnesia. . 5 
Oxide ofiron . . 
Chloride of sodium 
Phosphoric acid 
Sulphuric acid . 
Silicie acid . . 


16°51 
1°68 
56°38 
5°72 
0°52 
6 66 
3°27 
4°43 
4°83 
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These results confirm the observations of Saus- 
sure, that the largest amount of mineral constituents 
is deposited in those parts of the plant in which 
the process of assimilation appears to be most ac- 
tive. In the ashes of the root, the stem, and the 
leaves, the joint amount of the lime and magnesia 
exceeds the rest of the mineral constituents. In 
the fruit and seed, the alkalis are prevalent. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
May 11th.—Dr. H. Gamble in the chair. 


A paper 
was read by Mr. Gray, containing an arrangement 


of the family Chitonide@ in fifteen genera. It com- 
menced with an account of what had been previ- 
ously done on this subject. The imperfect treat- 
ment it has hitherto obtained probably arises from 
the writers not having had access to a sufficiently 
extensive series of specimens. The number of 
species in the English collections having lately in- 
creased to a very large amount, Mr. Gray has had 
an opportunity of forming the views now made 
public on a broad basis of observation. The ge- 
neric characters are principally derived from the 
structure of the posterior valve, the form of the 
plates by which the valves are inserted into the 
mantle, the form and development of the valves 
themselves, and of the appendages on the surface 
of the mantle-—Mr. Doubleday exhibited male and 
female specimens of a beetle, which, although dif- 
fering from those of each sex which have hitherto 
been respectively unique in the collections of Capt. 
Parry and Mr. Hope, he believes to be referable to 
the Cheirotonus Macleayi, Hope. 

A memorial to the Trustees of the British Mu- 
seum, requesting them to appropriate a special 
room or rooms to the exclusive illustration of the 
British fauna, was proposed by the Secretary, and 
signed by all the Fellows present. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
May 4th and 11th.—Sir J. Rennie, president, in the 
chair. The discussion upon Mr. Frodsham’s paper 
“On the isochronism of the balance-spring of 
chronometers,”” occupied nearly the whole of the 
former evening. ‘The viscidity of the oil, from its 
nature, and from external causes, and the bad effects 
arising from it, were dwelt upon at great length ; 
but it did not appear that either chemistry or the 
Practical experience of working watchmakers had 
a8 yet either pointed out the true causes of vis- 





cidity, or enabled its effects to be satisfactorily 
remedied. Among the external influences affect- 
ing the oil in timekeepers was mentioned the cir- 
cumstance of the watches belonging to George III., 
which, being kept in drawers of cedar-wood, soon 
stopped, and it was found that the oil had changed 
into a substance resembling gum. 

The paper read was, ‘‘ An account of the pro- 
gressive improvements of Sunderland Harbour and 
the river Wear,’ by Mr. J. Murray, commencing 
with an account of the coal trade. License was 
granted by King Henry III. in 1239 to the good 
men of Newcastle to dig coals and stones in the 
common soil of the town and outside the walls. 
In 1384 permission was given to export the pro- 
duce of the mines. During the civil wars in 1646 
the export from Sunderland was greatly increased, 
as no coals were permitted to be brought from 
Newcastle to London, on account of that town 
being a stronghold of the royalist party. Between 
170% and 1711 the average annual export had 
reached 174,264 tons, and that of the last year, 
1846, was 1,500,000. The census in 1802 gave 
19,000 inhabitants, whilst the town at present con- 
tains upwards of 60,000 persons. The manage- 
ment and improvement of the river Wear was 
naturally an object of great solicitude, as its en- 
trance was much exposed. In 1669 Charles II. 
granted a patent to Edward Andrew to build a 
pier, and erect lighthouses, and forbade the cast- 
ing of ballast, &c. into the river. An act was ob- 
tained in 1717 appointing river commissions for 
the conservancy of the harbour, &c. giving power 
to raise money by tonnage duty on ships entering 
the port. The paper gave the several engineers 
to the trust, the dates of their appointments, and 
the works carried out by them, the erection and 
extension of the piers, construction and removal of 
lighthouse, &c. &c. The plans exhibited the 
changes that had taken place in the estuary, im- 
proving the channel, and giving at least 4 feet of 
water over the bar at low water of spring tides. 
It is narrow and shelving, with deep water on each 
side. Formerly the large ships took in part of 
their cargoes beyond the bar, but now they all load 
within it, even when drawing 15 to 18 feet, and as 
many as a hundred ships have entered and de- 
parted from the harbour in one tide. A longitu- 
dinal section of the river shewed some remarkable 
changes in the bed, and corresponding improve- 
ments in the heights of the tides, affording at the 
same time increased facility for the drainage of 
the country around. Dredging has been carried 
on to a great extent, and from 100,000 tol150,000 
tons have been raised annually. The want of float- 
ing docks has been much felt, and several plans 
have been projected for them; but none have yet 
been executed. A small dock, of about six acres 
in extent, was finished in 1838. A south dock, 
with tide basins, is now in course of construction, 
under the direction of Mr. Robert Stephenson and 
Mr. Murray; and by its means it is anticipated 
that Sunderland will become the first port, as to 
depth of water at its entrance, between the Hum- 
ber and the Frith of Forth. 

The following paper was announced to be read 
at the next meeting, “ An account of steam-vessels 
recently constructed at Liverpool with screw-pro- 
pellers and direct acting engines,” by J. Gran- 
tham. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
+ ee Y May 6th.—The following degrees were con- 
‘erred :— 

Masters of Arts.—The Right Hon. W. W. Viscount Lewis- 
ham, Christ Church College; the Hon. L. C. R. Irby, 
Brasenose College; R. B. Turner, Exeter College; H. J. 
Coleridge, fellow of Oriel College; Rev. G. Scaife, exhi- 
bitioner of Lincoln College. 

Bachelors of Aris. —W. Ul. Savigny, W. K. Workman, 
Worcester Coll.; R. Vincent, Brasenose Coll.; R. Strong, 
Wadham College; R. J. Hodgson, Lincoln College; J. Ww. 
Macdonald, scholar, C. Tyler, H. C.-Leaver, F. W. Kit- 
termaster, Pembroke College; A. C. Master, G. Walkem, 
New-Inn Hall; A. H. Bill, J. W. Whitmore, T. Pryor, 
R. G. Thomas, J. R, Homfray, W. P. Fitter, Christ Church 








College; C. A. Hoggan, Oriel College; A. T. D. Fordyce, 
E. H. Penfold, H. U. Hargreaves, St. Juhn’s College. 

Cambridge Philosophicat Society. — At a Special General 
Meeting, his Royal Highness Prince Albert was elected 
patron of the <a 

May 5th.—The following degrees were conferred : 

Honorary Master of Arts.—Lord Burleigh, eldest son of 
the Marquis of Exeter. 

Masters of Arts. —E. Kay, Trinity College; M. W. Bar- 
ton, St. John’s College; 8. Maine, Trinity Hall; RK. E. 
Brooke, J. Barry, Caius College; H. W. Rigg, Pembroke 
College. se 

Bachelors of Arts.—J. C. Loch, J. B. Cook, Trinity Coll. ; 
T. 8S. Bence, St. John’s College; W. 8. Powell, St. Peter’s 
College ; M. C. sy Trinity Hall; G. A. Luard, Jesus 
College ; W. Harley, Magdalene College. 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

May 12th. Meeting of Council.—A beautiful ivory 
casket, of about the reign of Edward II., hand- 
somely carved, with subjects taken from the early 
medieval romances, was exhibited by Mr. W. S. 
Stevenson, of Norwich. “Mr. Wellbeloved, of York, 
exhibited, through Mr. Smith, a curiously stamped 
early box of cuir-bouilli. Mr. Wright gave a brief 
report of a visit to Sandwich by himself and Mr. 
Smith, in company with. Messrs. Fairholt, Halli- 
well, and Keats, to assist Mr. Rolfe in further 
excavations among the early Saxon graves dis- 
covered last year on Osengell Down, in the Isle 
of Thanet. On this occasion thirteen graves were 
opened, and about twenty skeletons found ; some 
of them under very interesting circumstances. A 
number of articles, of arms, personal ornaments, 
&c., were also found, and deposited in Mr. Rolfe’s 
museum. We say no more on these interesting 
discoveries at present, because we hope next week 
to be able to give further details. 

Mr. Wellbeloved also sent a drawing of an in- 
scribed Romanaltar found on the line of the Roman 
wall at the Magna of the Notitia. Mr. Wright exhi- 
bited some fragments of needlework of the earlier 
part of the sixteenth century, said traditionally to 
have been worked in the household of Catherine of 
Arragon when she resided in Ludlow Castle as the 
wife of Prince Arthur. Mr. Warren, of Ixworth, 
shewed avery early and elegant bronze prick-spur, 
apparently Norman, turned up in 1833 in a ploughed 
field at Pakenham, near Ixworth; and communi- 
cated an account of some other medieval spurs. 
Mr. Tretty, of Northampton, offered some ob- 
servations on the Roman station Magiovintum, 
which he fixes in the neighbourhood of Fenny 
Stratford. Mr. J. A. Barton sent a detailed de- 
scription of a very important discovery of early 
paintings on the walls of Shorwell Church in the 
Isle of Wight, drawings of which he is preparing 
for the Association. Both these communications 
will be laid before the public meeting, when we 
shall be able to give some abstract of them. Mr. 
Wellbeloved communicated a list of the potters’ 
names from the Roman pottery found at York, 
and now deposited in the museum of that city. A 
few other communications were received from 
Messrs. Croker, Jesse, &Xc. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS POR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 

Monday.—Statistical, 8 p.m. ; British Architects, 8 Pp... ; 
Chemical, 8 p.m.; Medical, 8 p.a.; Pathological, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.—Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.; Pharmaceutical (an- 
niversary meeting), 9 P.M. 

Wednesday. —Society of Arts, 8 p.m.; Microscopical, 
8 p.m.; Ethnological, 8 p.m.; Literary Fund, 3 p.m. 

Thursday.—Royal, 8} P.m.; Antiquaries, 8 P.». 

Fridoy.—Royal Institution, Rev. E. Sidney “On the 
parasitic fungi of inhabited houses,” 83 P.. 

Saturday.—Royal Botanic, 33 p.m. 





FINE ARTS. 

ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Tuts Exhibition has more than the usual number 
of works of a particular kind, which, when they 
possess such merit as is here conspicuous, are 
sure to please the general public, and obtain the 
artist’s desideratum, an immediate market. 

No. 251. “ An English Merrymaking a Hundred 
Years ago.”” W. P. Frith.—Is one of these, and a ° 
very pleasant pictorial realisation of Milton’s 
charming L’Allegro . passage, “ When the merry 
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bells ring round.” The varieties of English rustic 
character are happily represented, and the entire 
scene is lively and interesting.* 

No. 453, The same passage chosen as a subject 
by F. Goodall.—Is treated in a somewhat different 
manner, but with like success. A similar diversity 
of character and picturesque effect in costume are 
carried out by the groups into which the painter 
has construed the poet. 

No, 291. “The South-Sea Bubble: a Scene in 
Change Alley in 1720.” E, M. Ward.—Has af- 
forded an opportunity for still more variety, of 
which Mr. Ward has ayailed himself to the ut- 
most. The several ranks of life involved in this 
mania are shewn with dramatic felicity, and the 
whole painted in a brilliant manner. Many of the 
heads are admirable—the expression such as marks 
the different fortunes, or supposed fortunes, hopes 
and discomfiture, of the parties—and the whole 
effect clever to an eminent degree. See also a 
capital little portrait of Maclise, 531. 

No. 140. “ Giving Alms.” Charles Landseer.— 
Is one of those subjects in which the artist de- 
lights. A knight and his daughter, belonging to 
the days of old, are distributing alms to the poor, 
in front of a noble ancient mansion. The piece 
embodies the idea of the fine old English gen- 
tleman with great feeling; and both the bestowers 
and recipients of the bounties, with all the acces- 
sories, are executed in a style at once pictorial, 
natural, and expressive of the times. 

Nos. 331, 422. “ The impending Mate” and 
“ Mated.”” F.Stone.—This pair ought, if possible, 
to have been hung near together. They are in the 
artist’s best manner; and the dresses coloured with 
great harmony. The first is a game at chess, and 
the move about to ensue capitally hit off in the 
countenances and postures of the young and hand- 
some players: the last is a result, but in the game 
for life; and there is every prospect of love and 
happiness in the fond mated couple. 

o. 464, Presbyterian Catechising,” J. Philip, 
may be instanced among the class of which we are 
now speaking. It tells the story well, of the grave 
and religious observances so peculiar to a large 
body of the Scottish people, Seriousness and de- 
votion pervade the group; and from the eldest to 
the youngest of the family circle the feeling is faith- 
fully preserved. 

o. 297. * Hill Preaching in the West High- 
lands.” J. Drummond,—Is another well-conceived 
and well-painted scene belonging to a dissenting 
sect. The pale and earnest preacher, and the effects 
ofhis discourse upon his mingled congregation, are 
in the Wilkie school, and no discredit to it. 

No. 195. “ The Village ;’” 309, ‘ Going to Mar- 
ket,” W. F. Witherington, come also and advan- 
tageously within our present category. The first 
is a natural and charming village-scene, with child- 
ren just dismissed from school; and the last a nice 
picture of one of the most common of rural occur- 
rences. The eye rests with pleasure on either. 

No. 37. “ Righteousness and Peace.” S.A. 
Hart.—Two pure and charming figures, in a fresco 
manner, executed with great simplicity and fresh- 
ness. No. 188, “ Toilet Musings,” by the’ same, 
is of a more worldly cast, but painted with equal 
skill and truth. The fair dame at her morning 
toilet combines the grace and fancy of art in the 
most agreeable form. 885, “ Milton Visiting Ga- 
lileo,” does not strike us so much; the subject 
seems more suited to formality than feeling. 

No. 53. “ Fashion’s Slaves;” 88, “ The Guardian 
Angel,”’ by R. Redgrave, are fair and favourable 
specimens in two distinct lines of art: the former 
full of talent; and the latter impressive, as each 
required the handling of the competent artist. 

No. 104. ** A Village-Choir,” T. Webster: and 
another of his faithful delineations of youthful life, 
and rustic manners and scenery. The children and 
their psalmody are expressed with infinite variety. 
The faces are lighted up with all the emotions 

* No. 355, “A Scene from ‘The ,*” ‘by the 
same, is not unworthy to bea 








which we might surmise would fill their minds in 
the exercise of this duty, and as intellect was con- 
fined by infancy, or expanded by more advanced 
years. The whole scene is truly English. 

No. 317. “ Beppo.” A. Elmore.—Is to be added 
with equal encomium on its execution to the “ Stock- 
ing-loom,” by the same, as noticed in our last 
Gazette. 


ST, JAMES’S PALACE EXHIBITION. 

Tue view of Winterhalter’s picture of the Royal 
Family, and whole-length of the Prince of Wales, 
in the garb of a Jack-tar, has been crowded through- 
out the week, by the medium of tickets freely dis- 
tributed, upon application, at the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s office. The deviation from all established 
tule or precedent of palatial etiquette upon this 
occasion has been much commented upon; and 
some of the printsellers veuture to complain of an 
undue opposition to their shops, favoured by roy- 
alty, and in patronage of foreign art. We can 
only say, that the kindness of the intent to gratify 
the public at large must be acknowledged as a 
liberal consideration for the anomalous act. With 
regard to the painter that he is neither a Holbein 
nor a Vandyck to deserve the highest distinctions, 
must strike every person who can form an opinion 
on the subject, and looks upon this regal and inte- 
resting group. It is very showy, very ill-drawn 
even in principal parts, ill-coloured, and lacking 
in elevation and expression. The likeness of her 
Majesty is good; but the person and looks wanting 
in dignity and refinement. Prince Albert is the 
most marked failure. His limbs seem as if copied 
from a lay-figure; and his stiff, outstretched hand 
and stolid expression of countenance are sad mis- 
representations of the feeling which ought to have 
attended the action or motion towards helping the 
child (Duke of York) who is tottering on with un- 
steady step to join his sisters on the other side of 
the tableau. There should have been a shade at 
least of anxiety or concern to mark the incident: 
there are only stiffness and apathy. The baby is 
a very pretty doll, looking out with her blue eyes 
from her rosy face; and the Princess Royal and 
Princess Alice grouped in a pleasing style about 
her rich cradle, with splendid flowers and other 
accessories of regal magnificence. On the other 
hand, the Prince of Wales, richly dressed, leans 
affectionately on his royal mother, the only one of 
the party who appears to be contemplating what 
is going on with any degree of sympathy. The 
feet of Prince Albert and the Princess Royal are 
set sideways on the floor in no very elegant posi- 
tion; and the flesh-colouring nearly throughout 
(particularly in the children’s arms) is tinted with 
pink, which bears no relation to the skin of youth or 
life. Altogether, we must consider the painting to 
be little more satisfactory than that which was exe- 
euted for the “ Vicar of Wakefield.’ ‘The sailor 
portrait of the Prince of Wales is a little carica- 
ture 2 la Dibdin or T. P. Cooke in the dress; but 
the head is very sweet, and there is a brow full of 
future promise, if intellect be to influence his lofty 
destiny. This one feature delighted us more than 
all the rest. At the bottom of the stairs a aub- 
scription-book for the engraving of the larger work 
is open; and there seemed to be a considerable 
number of subscribers. As a print, we can conceive 
it will be much more interesting and better than 
as a painting. 


WINDSOR CASTLE. 
Tug exhibition of drawing, by Mr. J Nash, 
of a series of twenty-five views of the interior and 
exterior of Windsor Castle has, during the last ten 
days, attracted many visitors to Mr. M‘Lean’s in 
the Haymarket, who has announced them for pub- 
lication in lithography, executed by the artist, and 
accompanied by descriptive letter-press. The plan 
resembles a good deal that of the “‘ Royal Palaces,” 
by Pyne, published many years ago, at very great 
expense, but which was too far extended to be re- 
rounerative. In the present case the limit to one 








palace is judicious, and when we look at its gor. 
geous furniture and embellishments, and also the 
interesting occasions on which the curtain is drawy 
up to exhibit acts of grand court ceremonies and 
banquets, we see there is enough to impart sufficient 
variety to the selection, though made from a single 
royal residence, Mr. Nash has executed the de. 
signs with great skill and effect. His interiors are 
exceedingly rich, and where perspective is required 
he has achieved a far more than common success, 


Several of the external scenes, with moonlight or | 


in the brightness of day, possess the beauty of fine 
landscapes, and others are enlivened by military 
parade, promenades, and festive entertainments, 
It is unnecessary to go farther into particulars, and 
we shall merely add, that the exhibition is yell 
worth a visit, and promises a graphic work of very 
high character in art, 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE FREE EXHIBITION OF 
MODERN ART. 

A sTEP in the right direction for artists and the 
arts. The private view took place on Thursday at 
the Ezyptian Hall, and a collection of above 200 
works—sculpture, paintings, drawings, and en- 
gravings—were got together within a very short 
time to meet the occasion. It will strike every 
visitor, that many of these productions, though ex- 
hibited before, will be seen here for the first time; 
as high and low places, octagon-rooms, and mix- 
ture with architecture, or other incongruities, have 
prevented their having a previous chance of vision 
and appreciation. For these and for novelties, the 
production of the metropolis and more particularly 
of meritorious provincial artists, this plan offers a 
perpetual mart, susceptible of, and calling for, con- 
tinual change. It cannot, therefore, be regarded 
but with a favourable eye by the public. 

There are a number of very able specimens even 
in this hastily accomplished exhibition. No, 7, 
“ Shipwrecked People on a Raft attacked bya 
Shark,’’—F. Biard, whose ‘Slaves’ at the Royal 
Academy has justly won such applause,—is a pic- 
ture of deep tragic force and rare talent. The dead 
mariner is fearfully fine; and the scene on the raft 
in the foreground, with the huge monster threat- 
ening instant death, is altogether of absorbing in- 
terest. ‘I'he muscular contrast between the old 
man, his hand grasping to preserve the inanimate 
limbs of the fainted girl, is admirably executed; 
and there is still a higher achievement of art in the 
limbs of the mother, which are naturally shrinking 
with absolute horror from the terrible vicinity of 
the devouring creature, with its horrid eyes glaring 
upon them. The whole is an anatomical example, 
without exaggeration, and well worthy of study by 
not a few of our indefinite, careless, and slap-dash 
painters. ; 

We do not now propose to pen a detailed cri- 
tique on the Gallery, but must direct notice to 
‘Cupid pretending to be ill,” and the “Flower 
of Dunblane,” by J. P. Davis, Nos. 25 and 27. 
The Cupid’s head is not to our fancy, but other 
parts of the picture display much beauty, and a 
flowing execution, and good tone of colouring. 
Mr. Frazer sends his ‘Scotch Drover’s Repast, 
No. 55, and Inskipp a capital piece, with two boys 
fishing in the waters of a woody dell. aes 

H. M‘Culloch, a Scottish artist, proves his title 
to the letters R.S.A., by a grand landscape of 
Glenco, No. 89; and J, M. Donald has four very 
clever northern views. No. 93, “Skirts of a 
Forest,” being sweetly natural and well done. 

Mrs. M‘Jan has contributed her touching “ High- 
land Refugees’ Farewell to Lochaber,” No. 94; and 
M‘Ian himself, five congenial subjects, the most 
important of which is “Spanish Traders selling 
Weapons to the Highlanders in the fifteenth cen- 
tury,’ a very spirited and characteristic piece, 
No. 96. 


W. Oliver has several admirable landscapes. No. 
107, “An inundation in France,” is one of the 


most original and remarkable, but the whole ex- 
hibit taste and skill of a prominent order. 
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Mr. Patric Park shews some excellent busts, and 
interesting sketches of historical personages, con- 
ceived and modelled for the Scott monument in 
Edinburgh, Nos. 115, 116, 124, &c. 

Mr. Rothwell has eight contributions, one a cu- 
rious and characteristic portrait of the late Sir W. 
Beechey, No. 152. Mr. S. J. Stump also has a 
good likeness of Mr. Liston, the celebrated sur- 
geon, 163, and “ Rosabella,” a pleasing companion, 
No. 164. 

Cornelius Varley, with drawings, and C. E. Wag- 
staff, with engravings (with many besides we have 
not at present time to observe upon), help to fill 
up the measure of an exhibition which will be open 
gratuitously on the first four days in the week, and 
on the last two for a shilling, we trust abundantly 
enough to help in supplying the expenditure. 


The White Cat. Mlustrated by J.W. Blackwoods. 
J. W., we have heard, are the initials of a young 
Edinburgh lady ; and as we have for a good while 
entertained a notion (it may be erroneous?) that 
these initials, even if reversed, and thus made 
W. J., do indicate some degree of talent, we are 
happy in the present instance to recognise a proof 
of the correctness of our hypothesis. There is 
much fancy and humour in these illustrations. 
They quiz the style Germanic, they invent the 
graphic, and they illustrate the looks, habits, and 
manners Pussic. What more can be done with 
such an old Faery Tale? It shews such fancy 
and imagination that we doubt not if the fair artist 
were to employ her pencil on the Tails of two Cats, 
she would make a very clever thing of them. Let 
us, therefore, suggest to her the two Tails of the 
Kilkenny Cats, which were found on the morning 
after their fearful encounter, and were the only 
remains of the fierce and inveterate combatants. 
She might exhibit something of Irish character in 
thedesigns. How Irish men, like Irish cats, could 
hate each other to the extremities of hate for a dif- 
erence in (religious?) colour; or of (Celtic or 
Saxon?) breed; or of (political?) mews for or 
against repeal; or for any other sort of caterwaul- 
ing susceptible of opposition, such as a faction- 
fight or a feudal enmity! What tales would be left 
for posterity! But we are diverging from our sub- 
ject and from J. W., so happily brought to a board- 
ing-school girl’s handsome fingeral expression at 
the foot of the frontispiece. “ I. W. fecit’’ indeed! 
All the etchings are appropriate. That in which 
the hands alone are dressing the tired prince in 
the splendid palace of the White Cat is amusing— 
the introduction of the heroine the least successful, 
for she is decidedly an ugly puss; and the pre- 
patations for the hunt and the hunt itself very 
clever catastrophes. 





Scotland Delineated. Part III. J. Hogarth. 
Ix this part, the “ Prentice Pillar in Roslin Chapel,” 
by W. L. Leitch, with a fine distribution of light 
and shade, is all that could be made of that curious 
specimen of architecture. The “ Foot of the West 
Bow,” by George Cattermole, has its picturesque 
architecture enriched by characteristic groups in 
the street, done with all the spirit of the artist. 
“Melrose Abbey” is a charming piece, by D. Ro- 
berts, in which that beautiful ruin is certainly 
Viewed aright, though in the beams of lightsome 
day; and the “ Grand Gateway of Falkland Palace’’ 
isanother memorable ancient form from his pencil. 
“Edinburgh from Craigleith Quarry,” by Mr. 
leitch; and “ Edinburgh from the Firth of Forth,” 
by Stanfield, complete the set. We do not think the 
point of view in the former very happily chosen: 
the last, with its shipping and water, is just the 
subject of which Stanfield is the unlimited master. 


The New Raphael in the National Gallery has been 
admirably engraved, and published by Mr. L. Gru- 
ler; giving a perfect idea of the picture, in-so far 
&8 Is possible without its colours. The allegory is 
Unquestionably puzzling. It might, perhaps, be in- 
terpreted the Vision of 'a Warrior, to whom a figure 


emblematic of Fortitude, Justice, and Truth, points 
the way which alone can lead to Fame and Peace, 
indicated by the palm-tree, at the foot of which he 
reposes ; and the other figure holding out the flower 
on the right. The heavenly grace and simplicity 
of the whole design; and the landscape, so full of 
interest in every part, deserve all the praise which 
has been bestowed on this striking production. 

The Waterloo Portrait of the Duke of Wellington, 
by Lawrence, now shewn at Messrs. P. and D. Col- 
naghi’s, is one of the finest of the artist’s whole- 
lengths, and will no doubt be ever a favourite re- 
presentation of the hero, when copied by the able 
burin of Cousins. The poise of the figure is easy 
and firm, the expression suitable to thought and 
energy, and the colouring rich though grave. 
Architectural Competition. — A survey of the 
“ Drawing-Rooms” of the late Army and Navy 
Club House in St. James’s Square has not suffi- 
ciently informed us to pretend to competency in 
deciding upon the relative merits of sixty-nine de- 
signs exhibited there in competition for the new 
mansion to receive that body. To inspect the nu- 
merous interior details was impossible; and, from 
the different styles in which the drawings were 
executed—some very rough, and some highly 
finished —it was equally impossible to determine 
justly which deserved the prize. Some were Gre- 
cian, some Gothic, some Gothical or Gothecised, 
and some Palladian. The estimates varied from 
twenty-six to thirty-five thousand pounds; and 
some had odd shillings in the computations. A 
few struck us as being very meritorious, and ra- 
ther more as being poor or meretricious even to 
absurdity. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
"FRANCE. 
Paris, May 11, 1847. 
TuE new ballet produced at the Opera has recalled 
to life the question of the poses plastiques, which 
decidedly enjoy the privilege of occupying still 
the minds of people, after for some time astound- 
ing their eyes. The ballet is founded upon the 
adventures of a young Tahitian girl; and local 
colouring exacted a costume which alarmed before- 
hand thechaste scruples of the theatrical supervisors. 
Their objections finally prevailed ; the O° Taitienne 
became simply Ozai Uinsulaire [the islander :— 
from whence?], and they were then enabled to 
modify, according to the notions of the police, the 
rather curt dresses of Pomare’s countrywomen. 
At the same time the metamorphoses threw some 
indistinctness, some coldness, upon the ensemble of 
the new ballet, which would incontestably have been 
more piquant had it presented us with the fashions 
of Oceania in the 18th century in all their original 
freshness. It would have then run the chance of 
obtaining a success equal to that achieved by the 
statue of M. Clesinger, which I have already de- 
scribed to you. But, owing to the moral improve- 
ments effected in the Tahiti costume, it is lost in 
the crowd of similar ballets already known. Ozai 
is simply the heroine of a love-story, such as are 
witnessed in most comedies. After having fol- 
lowed to our shores a French officer with whom 
she was enamoured ; after having been subjected, 
in the capital of the civilised world, to all the de- 
ceptions practised on ingenuous hearts and primi- 
tive passions, cured of her illusions and love of 
wandering, the charming girl embarks at Marseilles 
for the great equinoxial ocean. Among the sava- 
ges alone is life worth living for—is love felt and 
returned! None but the Kanacks and the Typees 
understand the yearnings of the heart; and if hap- 
piness has her dwelling im any part of this globe, 
it is in the archipelago of the Marquesas, in 
the depths of those valleys described with so 
much enthusiasm by the Rev. Herman Melville. 
Mdlle. Plunkett, the sister of Mad, Doche—you 
know this latter, no doubt—played, or rather 
danced, the character of Ozai, originally destined 
to Mdlle. Carlotta Grisi. With a little less timidity 
her success might have proved mach more com- 











plete than it really has been, at least on a first re- 
presentation. Mdlle. Fabri-Bretin—whom you 
must also know, for she was very successful in 
London—appeats only in a pas de cing to gather 
much applause, and lead us to regret that the ad- 
ministration of the opera does not more frequently 
turn to account talents of such high order. 

The “ Bouquet de I’ Infante” is a comic opera in 
three acts. I will not analyse its complicated Ji- 
bretio, but will say of its music—due to the son of 
one of our cleverest composers—that it has been 
highly applauded.’ Worthy son of his father, M. 
Adrien Boyeldieu is determined above all to be 
in his music clear, melodious, easy, and natural; 
and often his success is complete. At times he 
may be reproached with excess of simplicity, espe- 
cially in the instrumentation. But, upon the whole, 
this style of excess is far preferable at the Opera 
Comique than the contrary excess, which is much 
more common now-a-days, 

Our races in the Champ de Mars on the first 
Sunday in May were, in spite of the rain, the ren- 
dezvous of all our loungers. England has always 
something to do with our sporting pleasures. The 
names of the jockeys and of the horses shew that 
we are still reduced to imitate her. Club, Stick, 
Hack, Liverpool, M. Waggs fils, contended against 
Morock and the Reine Margot, two brutes baptised 
after M. Eugene Sue and Alexandre Dumas. Mo- 
rock was the victor; he was mounted by Edwards. 

The Odéon has produced a comedy in verse by 
M. Viennet, peer of France, and member of the 
French Academy. That comedy, being cold and 
tolerably ridiculous, was hissed, without regard to 
the doubly illustrious author. “ All Frenchmen,’ 
says the Charta, “ are equal before the law.” It 
appears they are also equal before the pit. The 
tragedy of the ‘ Templiers” of Renouard, formerly 
so well played by Talma, and which gained for the 
author, a mere provengal barrister, the cross of the 
legion of honour, a chair in the Academy, a seat in 
the legislature, and I know not what great decen- 
nial prize, has been revived at the same theatre. We 
bear still in memory the great quarrels which this 
poetical work gave rise to in former times ; and we 
cannnot repress a smile on witnessing the fate of 
the chicanery of ancient criticism in the eyes of our 
emancipated spirits. Geoffrey, the feuilletoniste of 
the Débats, often reproached Renouard with hav- 
ing falsified history, with having restored to fame 
the abominable order of the Temple, and pictured 
as martyrs those villanous knights, well worthy of 
the fate inflicted on them. To-day, notwithstand- 
ing the grave imputations indulged in by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott in his beautiful novel of “ Ivanhoe,” the 
Templars are very near obtaining an historical re- 
storation. The accusations with which they were 
charged are of so infamous:a character, and so 
weak, that most prejudiced historians do not con- 
sider themselves justified in accepting them all. 
As for us, although quite prepared to admit that 
they had become at length a useless and perhaps a 
dangerous order; that their riches had corrupted 
their morals, and altered the nature of their insti- 
tutions ; that many of them have committed crimi- 
nal acts; we are very far from fostering against 
them so fearful a rancour as that entertained by 
the writer alluded to; and we acknowledge in a 
poet to a very great degree the right of selecting 
between two historical views that which is most 
conducive to his interests, to his object, and to the 
composition of his drama, 

However, the revival was one of great interest, 
The two first acts, cold and tedious as the exposi- 
tion of a second-rate tragedy, served only to enhance 
the success of the last three acts, so full of warmth, 
so imposing, and so noble. So true is it that dig- 
nity of character, honesty of sentiment, and lofti- 
ness of thought, preserve, independently of any 
other superiority, an invincible and durable charm. 

I see nothing else worth mentioning beyond a 
little anecdote with which fashionable circles have 
been very busy. M.de Caulaincourt, second son 





of the Grand Ecuyer of Napoleon, offered him- 
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self to the Jockey Club. M. de Pommereux, one 
of the voters, not content with blackballing him, 
loudly declared he could not conceive how “ the 
son of the assassin of the Duc d’Enghien could be 
admitted.” This gratuitous impertinence—for his- 
tory has long since established the non-participa- 
tion of M. de Caulaincourt in the bloody act alluded 
to—was to be signally resented. It was so. A 
duel was the consequence, and M. de Pommereux 
was grievously wounded. 

The law here compels a man who has accepted 
a duel to appear before the courts, and to be judged 
by ajury. In consequence, they failed not to cite 
the two young adversaries before the Procureur du 
Roi. But then, out of regard for the seconds, of 
whom one was a peer of France, and for the Cham- 
ber of Peers itself, upon which, from this latter 
circumstance, would have been entailed the prose- 
cution, MM. de Caulaincourt and de Pommereux 
declared that they never fought; and with this the 
Procureur du Roi, who was full well advised of the 
contrary, was pleased to content himself; and there 
the matter ends. 

Is not this a queer way of interpreting and ap- 
plying the law? 





THE DRAMA. 

Her Majesty's Theatre—On Thursday we had the 
delight of hearing Jenny Lind in the part of 
Amina in Sonnambula, one in which all the great 
singers of our time have created the greatest in- 
terest. With deep impressions of Malibran’s ar- 
dent and feeling manner in the part, with all her 
fine singing,—of Persiani’s most artistical display 
of the most fanciful roulades and variations, yet 
the seemingly artless Jenny Lind carries us com- 
pletely with her as the real Amina, her tones are 
so sweet, so supernatural, and her acting so truth- 
ful and original. Anything so beautifully dreamy 
and innocent as her singing as she falls upon the 
bed in the room of Count Rodolfo, has never been 
heard. Such is the extraordinary character of her 
sotto voce that the last faint sound seems to merge 
into some fairy voice ; so again, in the largo of the 
Jast scene, as she stands with the love-pledge 
flowers in her hands, dreaming of past happiness, 
and singing with such unearthly, romantic expres- 
sion as we have never heard. It is in this exqui- 
site quality of expression, with a power of swelling 
to the loudest and highest pitch, and diminishing 
again without effort, sometimes upon the most 
. perfect warbling shake possible, that Mdille. Lind 
surpasses all predecessors. In mere vocalisation, 
in rapid divisions, and wonderful feats of the voice, 
she does not compete with the other great so- 
pranos. In ‘‘Sovrailsen,” and “ Ah non giunge,” 
she did not attempt the variations and ornaments 
we have usually heard, but took the more intellec- 
tual ground of expression. To describe how rap- 
turously she was applauded by the largest audience 
the theatre could contain, in demonstrations of 
hats, handkerchiefs, and bouquets, would be difficult. 
Her Majesty was present during the first two acts ; 
and such was the cram to the public parts of the 
house, that numbers retired from the field to fight 
for entrance on another day, and many received 
tickets for her next appearance. We have not time 
to dwell longer on this enchanting performance; nor 
to do more but speak in very high terms of the 
Elvino of Gardoni, who threw much passion and 
feeling into the character. The duet with Amina, 
often omitted, was a glorious triumph. 

Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden.—On Satur- 
day last Donizetti’s Maria di Rohan was performed 
for the first time in this country; Madame Ron- 
coni, the wife of the well-known baritone of that 
name, making her début in the part of Maria. The 
story of this opera is of less interest than in most 
Italian dramas ; until, in the last scene, jealousy and 
revenge areso forcibly depicted by the extraordinary 
energy and Kean-like fire with which Ronconi sings. 
The work exhibits unusual care and study on the part 
of the composer, as though he had been prompted 
more by his art than by his ideas and feelings; it 


is full of music to please those who can understand 
a musician’s motives, but there is not much to 
attract a general audience. The excitement cre- 
ated by Ronconi’s last scena was due entirely 
to his extraordinary dramatic singing. The over- 
ture appears to us to be one of the best of the 
master’s; the subjects are original, and exceed- 
ingly well worked out through the orchestra; the 
effects, under Costa’s admirable control, are very 
clever, especially in the pizzicato of contra-bassi 
and violoncelli, and the crescendo of the violins. 
Madame Ronconi, though a good mediocre singer, 
wants very much, both in singing and acting, to 
make her performance acceptable in these times, 
and must be said to have failed. Alboni again 
delighted us, in the unimportant part of a young 
Italian nobleman, with her clever singing of the 
cavatina, “ Per non istare all’ ozio,’’ which was 
fully appreciated by the audience. Salvi gives. the 
music allotted to the tenor with excellent taste: 
the prayer, “‘ Alma soave,” is a graceful composi- 
tion, and is sung by him with great effect. The 
easy transition from the chest to the head-voice is 
a fine example of vocal art in this singer. The 
duet with Ronconi, in the second act, was very 
well sung: it is, for the tenor and high bass, an 
unusually pleasing composition. There is a very 
good chorus as the finale to the first act, and some 
concerted pieces, which complete the opera with 
its share of variety. Notwithstanding the failure 
of Madame Ronconi in the part of Maria, we shall 
hope to hear the opera again (though it has not 
been repeated), as Madame Grisi has sung that 
part repeatedly in Paris. A new divertissement 
for Fanny Ellsler, in which she delighted every 
one, was danced for the first time. The Elisir 
d’ Amore was given, for the first time, on Thurs- 
day, with Persiani, Salvi, Rovere; and Lucrezia 
Borgia is announced for to-night: of these we shall 
speak in our next. 

Lyceum.—The Lyceum has just produced a three- 
act burlesque, which would seem to indicate that, 
if this be, as some assert, the age of burlesque, it 
is its old age. The burlesque in question wears 
an exceedingly senile character, being very long, 
and still more prosy—manifestly in want of “ black 
reviver.” There is apparently no want of humour 
abroad, but little hope is to be entertained while 
authors are so bent upon diluting their ideas. 

The Vocal Instrumentalists.—Under this name, four 
Hungarians have been giving morning concerts at 
the Haymarket Theatre. Two only of the number use 
the voice to imitate instruments, the other two 
merely singing tum, tum, tum, in bass. One of the 
principal performers confines himself to the French 
horn, and the other to the violin and cornet; the 
latter produces a most extraordinary imitation of 
the best violin playing, giving airs and variations 
in slow and rapid time, with all the finish of shakes 
and vibrating. The French-horn man does not 
strike us as so clever, though he gave some excel- 
lent imitations of the instrument. As one of the 
curiosities of music, the performance is worth a 
visit. ¢ 

ORIGINAL, 

AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
COLLECTIONS FOR AN ATHENZ CANTABRIGIENSES. 
BY J. 0. HALLIWELL, ESQ.—wNO. IX. 

Amsrose (Jonn).—A native of Lancashire, fel- 
low of St. John’s College, to which he was a bene- 
factor. He took the degree of B.D. in 1627, and 
was ejected from his fellowship in 1644. Carter* 
says he “ was in arms for the king, lived to be 
restored, died in his fellowship, and was a con- 

siderable benefactor to the College.” 

Anprews (Witt1aM).— Admitted a pensioner 
of Jesus College, April 2d, 1619, and took the de- 
gree of M.A. in 1624. He was a benefactor to the 
College Library, as appears from Gatford’s ms. 
register. 











* History of Cambridge, p: 277. 





Anprew (Joun).—Scholar of Eton in 1511, and 
afterwards of King’s College. He bought the par. 
dons of Boston, that were granted by the Bishop 
of Rome for the mending of their shores, by which 
means he, in a short space of time, gained an in. 
numerable deal of money.* An account of these 
pardons is given by Fox in his account of the “ Life 
of Thomas Lord Cromwell.’ 

Anton (Rosert).—A member of Magdalen 
College, and the author of a poetical work, entitled 
“The Philosopher’s Satyrs,” 4to, London, 1616, 
Some copies bear the date of 1617, and the title of 
** Vices Anatomie scourged and corrected in new 
satirs.” These satyrs, which are not very remark. 
able for their merit, are entitled from the seven 
planets. At the time of the publication of this 
work, the author had taken the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. 

ARcHER (BensAmIN). — Fellow of King’s Col. 
lege, B.A. in 1719, and M.A. in 1723; author of 
Latin verses in the “* Academiz Cantabrigiensis 
luctus et gaudia,”’ fol. Cantab. 1727. 

Atwoop (Ricnarp). — Native of London, ad- 
mitted a member of Pembroke College in 1696; 
B.A. in 1699; M.A., Greek Scholar, and Fellow,+ 
in 1703; Philosophical Lecturer in 1705; Junior 
Treasurer in 1706; Greek Lecturer in 1707; and 
Rhetorical Lecturer in 1708. On Oct. Ist, 1718, 
he arrested Dr. Bentley ; and in 1722, he cited him 
to give evidence before the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, 
He is well known to local antiquaries by his col- 
lections of University history, a copy of which is 
preserved by Baker in ms. Harl. 7033. Besides 
this, he wrote an epitaph on Nathaniel Bacon,} 
some satirical poetry in the “ Literary Magazine” 
for 1757, and some Latin verses in the “ Threnodia 
Academie Cantabrigiensis,” fol. Cantab. 1700. 

Austin (Joun).—Burn at Walpole, in Norfolk, 
in 1619, and educated at the Grammar-school at 
that place. He entered himself a pensioner at St. 
John’s College on March 31st, 1631, and a member 
of Lincoln’s Inn about 1640, whence he was driven 
away by the breaking out of the Revolution. “ It 
is to be noted by the way,” says Wood,§ “ that 
this Austin, being a man of good parts, and much 
in esteem with the Roman Catholics, did write and 
publish several books.” In 1645, he gave some 
lands in Granchester parish, the rents to be an- 
nually distributed to the poor by the churchwar- 
dens and overseers on St. Thomas’s day. He 
wrote, “ A zealous Sermon, preached at Amsterdam 
by a Jew, whose name is Not-Rab: it being a He- 
brew word you must read his name backward,” 
4to, Amst. 1642. 

ATKINSON (Ricu4RD).—Bornat Riplcy, in York- 
shire, educated at Eton, and elected fellow of 
King’s College in 1527. In 1545, he was chosen 
Lady Margaret’s Preacher, and took the degree of 
D.D. the same year. He was elected the twelfth 
Provost of King’s College on October 25th, 1553, 
which office he retained only three years, dying of 
the plague in September, 1558, as he was on a 
journey to hold courts for and survey the college 
lands. In 1554, he formed one of the deputation sent 
by the senate of the University to Oxford to dispute 
against Cranmer and Ridley, where he was incor- 
porated D.D. on April 13th. “ By this employ- 
ment,” says Wood, “ is it sufficiently manifest that 
he was esteemed a person of great abilities and 
learning in matters of divinity and disputation.” 
He was likewise one of those who revised the ar- 
ticles in April 1555 ;|| and he was some time rector 
of Stour-Provost in Dorsetshire, of Stanway in 
Essex, and of Woodchurch in Kent. Author of 
* Commentarius in Primam Epistolam ad Corin- 
thios, 1547 :” 4to, ms. in Bibl. Eccles. Christ. Can- 
tuar. (v. Catal. 8vo, Cant. 1802, p. 126.) 





* ms. Sloan. 1765, fol. 59. 
+ On March 6th. 

+ Blomefield, p. 48. 

$ Athen. Oxon. by Bliss, vol. iii. col, 1227, 
|| Dr. Lamb’s Documents, p. 172. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE SPELL OF THE VIOLETS. 


Sprinc flowers, spring flowers, ye have a spell 
Of deepest beauty for the heart, 
For not alone i id depart 
The wintry winds—the snow that fell 
O’er the green fields; but more than this, 
Ye come to us like hopes again 
That long we’ve tried to wake in vain ; 
And all the dreams of happiness 
That fleeted by and left the soul 
To faint beneath the dark control 
Of grief’s dim wave, 
Return with thee, bright flowers of spring. 
Once more, once more, we fondly cling 
To life and gladness ; 
We feel as if earth had no grave 
For youth and joy,—that all of sadness 
Departs with winter shades ; bright hours 
Must linger with the sweet spring flowers. 
Emma B, 


THE FLOWERS’ EVENING SONG. 
Fatuer of love, 
Maker of earth and the glowing sunlight, 
Let the sparks of thine eyes, the stars, shine from above 
On us this night. 


Let thy still breath 
Flow gently and soft’mong our leaves while they’re sleep- 


ing, 
Dispelling the blightings and chill dews of death 
Over us creeping. 


Bid the air-fays, 
The shadowy elves of the gentle winds born, 
Lull us to rest with their whispering lays, 
Like angels that mourn. 


And let the dews, 

The life-giving dews, refresh us at morning; 

Bid the sun gild the drops with his own golden hues, 
Each flower adorning. 


Then angels shall bear 
An incense-song, trembling, o’erflowing with bliss, 
Through the red clouds and the still, listening air, 
Thy feet to kiss. 
G. F. Francis. 








VARIETIES. 

Mr. Anderdon’s Pictures, for sale to-day at Messrs- 
Christie’s, are of an order to deserve the notice of 
our friends who are fond of the arts. Murillos, 
Cuyps, and indeed works of many of the greatest 
masters, are among the number. 

New Institutions and new Plans are springing up 
allaround us. We have received the Prospectus of 
a Ladies’ Literary Institution, with music, crofchet- 
nillinery, dress-making, lectures, conversazioni, 
and tea! The impression on the seal is a heart! 
We hope the gentlemen of the press will be ad- 
mitted. 

Lyrical Music. — A proposition, by Mr. Mould, 
to publish a cheap edition of the complete Lyric 
Drama has been put forth. It announces the 
names of all the celebrated and popular composers; 
the specimen-music is very neat, and the price is 
very moderate. All must, however, depend on the 
execution of the undertaking. The language of 
the prospectus is somewhat too much in the Cam- 
byses vein, which must be eschewed in the text of 
the work. 

Mr. Solly’s Pictures, sold on Saturday by Messrs. 
Christie and Manson, brought considerable prices, 
though the English acquaintance with the ancient 
sacred class to which they pertained is more limited 
than with any other quality of art. There were 
some forty of the works of Barbarelli, Treviso, 
Lanini, Collignola, Rabbolini, F. da Immola, and 
others, better known, which brought severally from 
about two to five hundred guineas, and were pur- 
chased, we believe, by individual connoisseurs, 
and not one for the National Gallery. Alas, poor 
country! About six or seven of these specimens 
of early masters were especially desirable for any 
national collection ; but the money crisis, we pre- 
sume, was the cause of their being allowed to pass 
into other hands; or else the Gallery has not room 
enough for such large works. 

Tie Horticultural Society had its first féte on 
Saturday; but the weather was so unfavourable 
thatitwas afailure. The late season also detracted 
from the out-of-doors show; and the only things 
which did not give way were the conservatories 





and Mr. B. Edgington’s tents, which latter never ! 
yield to either wind or rain. 

The Royal Botanical Institution had a display of 
flowers on Wednesday, which was graced by a visit 
from the Queen, Prince Albert, the Prince of 
Wales, and the Princess Royal. 

The Literary Fund Anniversary, on Wednesday, 
the Prussian Minister in the chair, was numer- 
ously attended by eminent literary men, and several 
foreign ambassadors. The subscription amounted 
to between eight and nine hundred pounds. 

The Adult Deaf and Dumb Institution held its 
annual meeting on the same day, the Duke of 
Cambridge presiding. The report was very fa- 
vourable. 

The Amateur Performances at St. James’s Theatre 
on Thursday consisted of Victor Hugo’s Ernani, 
translated into English rhyme by Lord Ellesmere. 
Mrs. Butler played the heroine, and Mr. Forster 
greatly distinguished himself by his energetic per- 
formance of Don Ruy Gomez. A prologue and 
epilogue, by Lord Morpeth and Lady Dufferin, 
were spoken on the occasion. 

Syrian Travellers. — A letter from Jerusalem, 
which has found its way into the newspapers, states 
that the country swarms with English travellers, 
male and female. A party of young collegians had 
visited Petra without obstruction; and Miss Har- 
tiet Martineau was one of four ladies on a tour 
from Cairo. 

Monument to Caxton.—The Rev. Mr. Milman has 
written to Lord Morpeth, proposing the erection 
of a monument to Caxton, and in honour of the 
introduction of printing into England; and his 
Lordship has received the suggestion very favour- 
ably. Mr. Milman’s idea is—a fountain of living 
waters by day, and Gothic pinnacles rising in the 
midst of them for lamps, to shed light by night. 
The site is at the end of New Victoria Street, op- 
posite Westminster Abbey, from the precincts of 
which the first English books were published ; and 
a subscription will probabiy be entered upon to 
carry the design into effect. 

Blasting with Gun-Cotton.—Recent experiments 
confirm the great value of gun-cotton to the quar- 
rier ; from six to eight ounces doing the work of 
24 lbs. of gunpowder, and more effectively too, 
removing the stone in large and valuable masses, 
not breaking it into comparatively small pieces. 

Prof. Liebig has written to Dr. Daubeny to say 
that he will not be able to attend the British Asso- 
ciation meeting at Oxford. In his letter he adds, 
that he had discovered the vegetable principles in 
the muscular flesh of animals; namely, caffein, the 
principle‘of tea and coffee ; and quinine, that pre- 
sent in bark. Dr. Daubeny has also a letter from 
Dr. Alexander, now at the Cape, mentioning, among 
other subjects of interest, that the baboons there, in 
search of scorpions and other insects on which they 
subsist, are constantly engaged in rolling down a 
steep hill large stones from the ravines in which 
they occur, so as in the course of time to effect a 
great change of surface, such as might embarrass 
future geologists to account for !! 

Mummy Cloths.—Lo Spettatore Egiziano (Cairo 
newspaper) enters into a long calculation of the 
number of mummies which must have been em- 
balmed and deposited in crypts, pits, sepulchral 
chambers, &c. during the existence of Ancient 
Egypt as a great and populous country; and pro- 
poses that Mahomet Pasha should allow their 
clothing to become an article of extended com- 
merce in the linen trade, valued, at least, at ten 
millions and a half of dollars!! The digging up 
this treasure, it is farther calculated, would bring 
to light jewels and other materials of archzolo- 
gical price! 

Professor Geijer, the great northern philosopher 
and historian, died last week at Upsala. For his 
History of Sweden he had, during many years, 
made a vast collection of materials, which must be 
wrought up by other hands and brains, for only 
the first volume has been published in the life- 
time of the author. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Outlines of Geography, principally Ancient, with Intro- 
ductory Observations on the System of the World, 12mo, 
roan, 3s. 6d.—Stannard’s Conversations on the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, fep. 8vo, 3s. 94. — Ditto, with Ap- 
pendix, fcp. 4s. 6d.—A Treatise on the First Principles of 
Arithmetic, by Tate, 2d edit. 12mo, ls. 6d. — Riddle’s Pro- 
gressive Latin-English Vocabulary, 12mo, 2s. — Elements 
of Modern History, by Alex. Fraser Tytler (continued to 
1846), 12mo, roan,3s.—Key to Thomson’s Elementary Trea~ 
tise on Algebra, by J. Thomson, LL.D., 12mo, 4s. 6¢d.—An 
Introduction to English Antiquities, intended as a Com- 
panion to the History of England, by J. Eccleston, B.A., 
ost 8vo, 21s. — Mind and Matter, illustrated by Dr. Mil- 
engen, 8vo, 14s. — Comic History of England, Vol. I., 8vo, 
10s. 6d. — History of Greece, by Grote, Vols. IIL. and IV., 
8vo, 1/. 12s.—History of the Town and Port of Rye, in 
Sussex, by W. Holloway, 8vo, 2ls.— Historical Sketch of 
Provincial Dialects, by J. O. Halliwell, 8vo, sewed, 2s.—A 
Companion to Wood’s Algebra, by Thomas Lund, 8vo, 6s. 
—The Christian State, by the Rev. T. R. Birks, 8vo, 12s.— 
Scripture Characters, 2d Series, 12mo, 2s.— Sermons for 
Sundays, 3d Series, 8vo, 7s. 6d.—A Short Account of Organs 
built in England since’the Reign of Charles {I. to the pre- 
sent Time, 12mo, 9s.—The Champion of the Cross, by the 
Rev. J. S. Tute, 12mo, 2s. 6¢d.— Memorials of the Rev. J. 
Wilson, 18mo, ls. 6d. — The Foundling Hospital, by J. 
Brownlow, royal 8vo, 12s,— Erasmus Wilson on Healthy 
Skin, 2d edit. 8vo, 10s. 6d. — France Illustrated, Vol. IIL., 
21s. — Gallery of Scripture Engravings, Vol. II., edited by 
Kitto, 22s.—Englishwoman’s Library, Vol. IX. Ellis’ Tem- 
per, Vol. I. fep. 5s.—More’s (H.) Works, Vol. II. fep. 3s. 6d. 
—Memovir of the Rev. T. 8. M‘Kean, Missionary at Tahiti, 
by the Rev. J. A. Miller, fep. 3s.—Timpson’s Angels of 
God, 2d edit. post 8vo, 6s.— Ditto British Ecclesiastical 
History, 2d edit. 12mo, 6s. — Nicholson’s (Rev. W.) Ser- 
mons, 12mo, 7s.—Family Herald, Vol. IV., 4to, 7s. 6d.— 
Apollyon and the reaction of the Slavonians, by Col. F. T. 
Buller, 8vo, 7s. 6d.—English Life, Social and Domestic, 
12mo, 4s. 6¢.—The Unseen World, 12mo, 4s. 6¢d.—Blunt’s 
(Rev. J. J.) Scriptural Coincidences, 8vo, 12s.—Theophilus 
on the Arts of the Middle Ages, 8vo, 2ls.—Regimental 
Moonshi, by Capt. E. T. Cox, royal 8vo, 18s. — British 
World in the East, by Leitch Ritchie, 2 vols. 8vo, 12. 4s.— 
Robertson’s (Lord) Gleam of Thought and other Poems, 
8vo, 12s.—Physical Theory of another Life, 3d edit. 12mo, 
6s.—Orphan’s Trial: a Tale, 3s. 6d.—Friends in Council: 
a series of Essays by the author of “ Essays written in 
Intervals of Business,’ post 8vo, 6s.—Fry’s (Eliz.) Me- 
moirs of Life, by her Daughter, Vol. I. 8vyo, 12s.—Allen’s 
(W.) Memoirs, Vol. III. 8vo, 8s.—Keppel’s Borneo, 2 vols. 
8vo, 3 dedit., Li. aarti subversive of Christianity : 
Six Sermons by the Rev. W. G. Cookesley, 2d edit. 12mo, 
2s. 6d.—Hobler’s Familiar Exercises, 3d edit., 6s.—Evelyn 
Harcourt: a Novel, by Mrs. Col. Gascoigne, 3 vols. post 
8vo, ll. 11s. 6d.—Agnes Morton; or, Idolatry of the Heart, 
18mo, haif-bd., 2s. 6d.—Recollections of an Indian Mis- 
sionary, by the Rev. C. P. Leupolt, 2d edit. 12mo, 2s.—An 
Essay on Family Prayer, by the Rev. Charles Bridges, 
12mo, 2s,—The Angler’s Companion to the Rivers and 
Lochs of Scotland, by J. Stoddart, post 8vo, 10s. 64d.— 
Robin Hood, by the late Robert Southey, post 8vo, 8s.— 
Theoria, by Digby P. Starkey, A.M., 5s. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


(This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.]} 
& 1847. -m™m & 
2]/May 19 . ° 5 10- 
6) & 3- 
or 6 


1847. h. m. 
May 15... 1156 
16 . — 56 


5- 
° 5°6 
We... — 56 6 21 
Ww... — 56 8% 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Errata.—We once knew a vestry-orator who wished 
to put a particular construction on a parochial act, when 
it was pointed out to him that a comma gave it a different 
sense. ‘I don’t care (said he) for fifty commas,” and 
remained firm to his opinion. Yet, nevertheless, slight 
punctuation has sometimes a curious effect, as may be 
instanced in the erratum we are now penning. In the 
critique on the Exhibition in our last Gazeite, meaning to 
shew the certainty with which Stanfield’s works demon- 
strate their author to the spectator,even on the most 
cursory view, we observed that in walking quietly round 
the rooms, certain pictures struck us, and we paused to 
consult our catalogue, saying to ourselves, perhaps, “ Thatis 
Stanfield ;” or, “That is different from Stanfield’s usual 
scenes, but how like his excellence!” But the passage was 
printed thus : saying to ourselves, “Perhapsthatis Stanfield?” 
&c. viz. exactly the opposite of our meaning, which had no * 

erhaps or conjecture in it. The second remark, we need 
hardly add for those who have seen the Gallery, referred 
to No. 74, the admirable March of the French troops, 
combined with one of the noblest of the artist’s landscapes, 
and so far out of his usual manner as shewing that he is 
equally master of the human figure, of its picturesque 
groupings, and of the power of imparting historical cir- 
cumstance in its most interesting efficacy to scenery of 
unsurpassed variety and beauty. 

In the critique on the Opera, p. 356, col. 3, line 39, for 
‘* is” read “ are.” 
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ER MAJESTY’ S THEATRE.— 
This EVENING May 15, will be Bellini’s 
celebrated Opera, LA SoNN NNA Mab AY iinina Mdlle. Jenny Lind ; 
Lisa, Madame Solari ; F. Lablache; Elvino, 
Signor Gardoni. 
To be followed wes vertissemeat, in as rye resented the Pas 
$e is Cestenne, le. Cerito and M. S Pas de Deux, by 
Mdlle. tt and al Mdile. M. RE ay cher fat last ‘ppenrance) 3 and bas 
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it Gentlemen's Gold Watches, 102. 10s, Silver 
stches, jewelled in 4 halen 61, Ge cash Youths’ Silver Watches, 


82 Strand: 33 Cockspur Street; and 34 Royal Exchange. 
ENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 
has realised beneficial 
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and balsarnic, ailaying the irritation felt in the employment of the ordi: 

‘A more det i dditional named “ Dis- 
yReSARY SoAP,” is prepared tor oneness eorfeuar ateetions of long 
standing; and, from in several pu’ es eee it has 
been em loyed. in washing children’s heady it has 
specific and a complete protection » the trouble 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 

ae deem if ya to the Opera, and at Aye are re- 

fio iy is formed ig here will be a d EXTRA NIGHT on 

URSDAY NEXT, May 20, on which. occasion Mademoiselle Jenny 
will appear in one of her favourite characters. 

er be followed by various Entertainments in the Ballet Di 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Trafalgar 
Square.—The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is Now 
Cree dashes (from Eight o’Clock till Seven), One Shilling. 
Catal One Shilling. 
JOuN PRESCOTT T KNIGHT, RA, Dep. se ie: 


BOOKS iM 7m THE PRESS. 
On et SMH hE ans ata sent 
HE DISGRACE to the FAMILY. 
A Story of Sotial Distinctions, 
By W. BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


London: Published for picasa by Messrs. Darton and Co., Holbor 





No Advertisements can be received for the First Part after May ¥1. 





comprising the talents of Mille Cerito, Mulle. Carolina Rosati, Madame 
Petit fgg ee Mdliles.. Cassan, Honore, James, Julien, L’Amoureux, 
and Mdile. Lucile Grahn, M. Perrot, and M. St. Leon. 
Aosttintion for ~ sii pit stalls, and tickets to be made et the Box- 
office, at the theatre 
e Doors open at Seven o’clock ; the Opera to commence at Half-past 
even, 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN.—On THURSDAY NEXT, May 20th, a GRAND 
ot NIGHT. 
e Operatic Department will embrace all the talent of the Theatre, 
including Grisi, Persiani, so Mario, Salvi, Rovere, Ronconi, Marini, 
Tamburini. The € Opera ot LUCREZIA BORGIA, and an 
ae of another celebrated Opera will be performed. 
Fanny Elssler will —— in a new Ballet, which will be —— 
Dumilatre, Buderna, De Melisse, M. Petipa, Croce, Mabille, &c. by 
The doors will be apaned at Half-past Seven, and the performance will 
commence at Eight. 
Tickets, Stalls, and pee a at Coat, Beale, and Co,’s, 201 Regent 
Street, and at the Box Office, Bow Street. 
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7 be DISPOSED OF, a Fine Copy of the 
‘* ENGLISH CHRONIC Te ‘in 37 vols. 4to, bound uniform in 
russia extra, gilt edges, price 80 Pounds. 





House Agent to the French Court and to the 
ODGSON and ABBOTT’S EAST INDIA 
isnpesteanins ALE.—FE. mtg the sole partner of this 
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City Office, 98 Gandiadhs Street. 


HURCH of ENGLAND LIFE and FIRE 
pap teow Pip habe annie ty Seay, LONDON. Em- 
by 8; Parliament, 4 and 5 Vic. cap. KCI. Subscribed 
re cae illion. ‘A List List of the Proprietors enrolled in the High 
Live. Ths institution an Ateote both the Mutual apy mp tans 
of Life Assurance. according to 
Se oe othe w ofits of this Se ec Nhl thee aesuned 20. 


cording the Preqstetery are charged the lowest rate of pre- 
Ssoah sondletent Guin ee Se hi the caablisiment TSouh are fully bre. 
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ale m at the Head Office. 
M. EMMENS, Secretary. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
— Rn ong next St. Dunstan’s Church.—April 8, 1847. 
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ex een 
pa fe y day Ly except e hours 4 
By order of the Directors, 

GEORGE KIRKPATRICK, Actuary. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

In addition to Assurances on Healthy Lives, this Societ ety continues to 

grant Policies on the Lives of Lio subject to \ ny Asthina, Rupture, 


usual moderate rates, w' 

and FURNITORE of CLEROWME on Ns 
necessary — a every 
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Volumes may be seen by a; Hication to Mr, Carpenter, Book- 
eallge, Old Bond Street a en aye 


XETER-HALL—A LECTURE on the 
Wo RACE (Pigmies) of SOUTHERN AFRICA, un- 
= most ex! race of mankind, as well Vi insta as 
icllecteat vill be delivered on the evening of Monday, oot “y instant, 
at 8 p.m., by ROBE RT KNOX, M.D., F.R.S.E., Correspoi Member 
Gime ace ie ale de Medecine, , and Lecturer —y yt and 
Phys bah lecture is p to a | 
the now on in South-Eastern Africa, in the Kaffir 
War, in the po qui a of ri race, and the probable ain of the 
boriginal a the woo ican — and the all- 
im) fs, qasstons ian mission and human civilisation in that 
quarter of t 
es the notice of the physiol 
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reserved seats and platform, 2s. he body of the hall = 
won aliens ls best ar a to the platform and reserved seats from 
of the hall and west fallery, from master cee 
Tickets may be Anny oe Mr. Renshaw, medical bookseller, 356 as Strand; at 
the M Times office, Essex Street; and at the usual places. 
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wATED with this pas in i Ga ot 1824. 

Every description of Assurance ya ae with this Society, and 
Policies are granted on the Lives of Persons in any station, and of xyzay 


AGE, 
pa BONUSES. 
The two first Divisions averaged cent on the Premium the 
cent. The rourtn —- declared J “ea 
yather more than 36/. Pre cent; and from the Larcr orn of Prorrr 
for ruTURE Ds enn and minal consbes, the Bonuses hereaiter 
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GEO. H. PINCKARD, Actuary, 
No. 78 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, 
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and seein "8 
Barchell’s, Campbell’s, Backhouse’s, ines’, and Moffat’s, Travels in 
rica, and the works of Dr.’ Knox ¢ on the variety of the human race. 


Admission, 1s,, and Reserved Seats, 2s. Gd. 


R.CLAU DET’S DAGUERREOTYPE POR- 

TRAIT oe a Lay are OPEN DAILY at 18 KING 

wit LIAM ro - g HARING CROSS, and at the COLOSSEUM, 

REGENT’S ar, Claudet's portraits are invariably taken non: 

inverted, Ne which it is obvious there can be no true likeness ; 

a coloured by his improved process they form the most exquisite 
miniatures. 


MARRIED GENTLEMAN, of INDEPEN. 
DENT MEANS, is desirous of purchasing a Share matey yA 
MEWsPAPER. or MONTHLY JOURNAL, of high character, and 
finding daily occupation in the general business of a Periodical Pubite 
cation. 
Letters addressed A. B., care of Mr. Mitchell, Newspaper Press Di- 
feos & Office, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, will be confidentially 











LITERATURE AND ART. 
HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER COLOURS OPENED their THIRTEENTH ANNUAL 
Reet hee on MONDAY last. Gallery, 55 PALL MALL, near St. 


vo ye " 6d. 
JAMES FAHEY, Sacaxrany, 











Novels by Sheridan Knowles. 
In a few days, in 3 vols. 
oO R T E Ss C U 

By SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 

Just published, in 3 vols. 
GEORGE LOVELL. 
By SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


F 





Immediately will be published, in post 8vo, 


HE EDUCATION of the PEOPLE: a Prac. 
tical Treatise on the Means of Extending its Sphere and Improving 
its Character. 
J. WILLM 
Inspector of Academy of Strasburg. 

With a ge A Dissertation on the Present Position of Education in 
this Country. P. Nicnot, LL.D., Professor of Astronomy in the 
University of Glasgow. 

London, Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Edinburgh, A. and C. Blarj 
Dublin, J. ? M‘Glashan. Glasgow, William Lang. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


The Third Edition, with many Woodcuts, 4s. 6d.. of 
ECREATIONS in ASTRONOMY, 
By the Rev. LEWIS TOMLINSON, M.A. 
« This is the best popular Astronomy we have met with.”—Spectutor. 
Unitormly with the above, 
RECREATIONS in GEOLOGY. By Miss 
Zornurw. Second Edition. 4s. Gd. 
RECREATIONS in CHEMISTRY. By T. 
Grirvitus. 4s. Gd. 
RECREATIONS in PHYSICAL GEOGRA-. 
PHY. By Miss Zornuw. 6s. 
RECREATIONS in HYDROLOGY; 
World of Waters. By the same. 6s. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 





or, the 





Now ready, crown 8vo, bound, morocco cloth, price 6s, 
Oo DERN F £, 
and other Poems. 
Henry Baynes, Publisher, Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street. 





Now ready, 


HE ENGLISH CRUSADERS, 
By JAMES CRUIKSHANK DANSBY, Esq. 

Part I. The work is ith Armorial Bearings, Initial Letters, 
Diligent research. in public and private libraries, during a period 

ears, enabled the Author to present a most numerous list of Cro- 
EF with 4 on existing descendant 
Ste mentioned, and no pains have been spared to present a splendid and 
unique work. To be complete in Two Parts. Price 1/. 11s. 6d. per Part. 
Dicki and Co., Lithograp and Publish 114 New Bond Street. 











Price 1s., Third Edition, imperial 8vo, cloth, 
HIRTY CHANTS, selected from the best 


Composers. Arranged for Four Voices, with an Accompaniment 
for the Organ or Pianoforte ; to which are added the CANTICLES of the 
Morning and Evening Services of the Church of England. The proiits 
will be applied to a charitable —— 

“ Very tie By a curions, yet simple 
arrangement, the Church Sy: By Two Services are so printed that 
— Sy be sung to any of the Chants—the words and syllables appearing 

pre fe the notes to which they are to be sung. This littie work 
shoul be in every choir.”—Church and State Gazetle. 

“ There are special reasons for recommending this new selection to the 

favourable notice of our readers. It is cheap in the right sense of the 

‘ord. There is nothing poor about it. Grest care and skill have been 

employed in ————— of ae Nate’ aieh Journal of Education. 

Nothing Leen go pom as a manual for practice 

than't this little w work. the grrangement of each Canticle so as to be sung 

renders the whole art ees plain and €2s). 

se y made from the standard cathe- 

dral writers.”—Spectator. 


“ We do not know a better collection.”—Union Magazine. 
Also, just published, price 5d., in cloth, 

The CANTICLES of the Morning and Evening 
Services of the Church ms eg} — in Columns for Chanting 
(Being the above Work without the M 

Also, just published, vie Edition, 
wy she CLERGYMAN’S REGISTER, approved 
i Gene- 
ra Parochial taquiry. Oblongr Me be “For 0 mae 100) | 


SERMONS, by Dzan Corron, CHANCELLOR 
Rarxas, ARCHDRACON BATHER, Canons Biomrieip and Sxape, Revs. J. F 
Bares, R. P. Bupprcom, W. Evans, W. P. Hurtten, F. anne i. 
Stewart, H. 8 C.B.Tavnms, For the benefit of the Female 

ouse of Re: and Christ Church Schools, Chester. Price 40 
Dublin: W. Curry, Jun, and Co. fn: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
Chester ; E, Ducker. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


ee 
NEW WORKS. 


Mr. J. ECCLESTON’S INTRO- 
DUCTION to ENGLISH ANTIQUITIES. With numerous 
Wood Engravings. 21s if 

The Rev. J. E. RIDDLE’S PRO- 


GRESSIVE LATIN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY. 2s, 


m1I. 
The Revy. J. E. RIDDLE and 
1. K. ARNOLD'S COPIOUS and CRITICAL ENGLISH- 
LATIN LEXICON. 25s. 
The CALENDAR of the COL- 
LEGE of PRECEPTORS: giving its Rules, Objects, Pro- 
ceedings, &, 2s. 6d. 


From OXFORD TO ROME; and, 


it fared with some who lately made the Journey. New 
ane. [Juat ready. 


CONSTANTINE. TISCHEN- 


DORFF’S TRAVELS in the EAST. Translated by W. E. 
SHUCKARD. 6s. 6d. 


The CHEVALIER BUNSEN On 


the CONSTITUTION of the CHURCH of the FUTURE. 
Translated with the Author's sanction. 9s. 6d. 


TWELVE YEARS AGO. By the 


Author of “ Letters to My Unknown Friends.” 6s. 6d. 


Mrs) LOUDON’S AMATEUR 


GARDENER’S CALENDAR; or, Monthly Guide. With 
numerous Illustrations. 7s. 6d, 


LOUDON’S HORTUS BRITAN- 


NICUS; or, Catalogue of all the Plants found in Great Bri- 
tain. New Edition. 31s. 6d. 


MATERIALS for a HISTORY of 
OIL PAINTING. By CHARLES LOCK EASTLAKE, 
Esq., R.A. 168. [Nearly ready. 


JAENISCH’S CHESS PRECEP- 


TOR. Translated, with copious Notes, by G. WALKER. 15s. 


Miss ACTON’S MODERN COOK- 


ERY BOOK. New Edition, with Directions for Carving, 
&c, Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Dr. URE’S DICTIONARY of 
ARTS, MANUFACTURES, &. New Edition. 1241 Wood- 


ts, 508. 
‘t,* SUPPLEMENT of RECENT IMPROVEMENTS, l4s. 


BYWAYS of HISTORY, from the 
Twelfth to the Sixteenth Century. By Mrs. PERCY SIN- 
NETT. 2 vols., 18s. on 

Mme. SCHOPENHAUER’S 


YOUTHFUL LIFE and PICTURES of TRAVEL. Traus- 
lated from the German. 2 vols., 12s. 


WM. HOWITT’S RURAL and 


SOCIAL LIFE of GERMANY. With numerous Ilustra- 
tions, 21s, 


ROBERT SOUTHEY’S POETI- 


CAL WORKS. Uniform with Thomas Moore’s, Portrait 
and Vignette, 21s.; morocco, 42s. (by Hayday.) 


IBERIA WON: a Poem. By 


T. M. HUGHES, Author of “ Revelations of Spain,” &c. 
10s, 6d, 


x, 
Capt. the Hon. E. PLUNKETT On 
the PAST and FUTURE of the BRITISH NAVY. New 
Edition, with fresh Information communicated by several 
Officets of Distinction. [Just ready. 


Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S STATISTI- 


CAL and DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT of the BRITISH EM- 
PIRE. New Edition, corrected and enlarged. 2 vols., 42s. 


Dr. ALDERSON’S OBSERVA- 
TIONS on DISEASES of the STOMACH and ALIMEN- 
TARY CANAL. With coloured Plates, 108, 6d. 


London: Loxémay, BRowx, Gree, and Lonemans, 
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MR. COLBURN 


WILL FUBLISH IMMEDIATELY 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I. 
ZENON, THE MARTYR. 
By the Rev. R. COBBOLD, M.A. 

3 vols, 


Il. 
MEMOIRS of VISCOUNTESS 
SANDON, 


MISTRESS OF THE Rozes TO QUEEN CAROLINE, Consort 
or GeorGe II.; 
ig the Correspond ofthe most celebrated Persons 
of her Times, now first published from the Originals, 
By Mrs. THOMSON, 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of the Duchess of Marlborough,” &c, 


2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 


Includi 





iit. 


ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. 
By W. J. BRODERIP, Esq. 
1 vol, small 8vo, 


Iv. 
Volume X. of Agnes Strickland’s 
hives of the Queens of England. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. 
I. 
Sir George Simpson’s Overland 
Journey Round the World. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Map, Portrait, &c., 31s. 6d. bound. 


It. 
A&A SECOND EDITION OF 
TANCRE D. 
By B. DISRAELI, M.P. 3 vols. 


11I. 
EVELYN HARCOURT. 
A Novel. 


By Mrs, GASCOIGNE, 
Author of ‘Temptation ; or, a Wife’s Perils,” &c, 
3 vols. 


Iv. 
THE JESUIT AT CAMBRIDGE. 
By Sir GEORGE STEPHEN. 

2 vols, 


Vv. 
4& New Edition of Lord Lindsay's 
Letters on the Holy Land. 
Complete in 1 vol., 10s. 6d. bound. 


vi. 


THE THREE COUSINS. 
A Novel. 


By Mrs. TROLLOPE, 
Author of “‘ Father Eustace,” &c. 


8 vols. 


“In this novel Mrs. Trollope maintains with unabated 
spirit her reputation for vigorous character-drawing. The 
three cousins represent the three states of womanhood; the 
first is a wife, the second a widow, the third a maid. Their 
ages climb the scale in the same way. Mrs. Cobhurst, the 
intriguing widow, is capital—a lady of thirty-four and up- 
wards, we claps her hands joyously like a girl of sixteen, 
and looks into gentlemen’s eyes as if her young soul within 
were melting with its first emotions. But the most perfect 
characters in the book are the gentlemanly dinner-giving 
Bishop of Solway and his wife, Mrs. Morrison. They are hit 
off with a knowledge of human nature which place them 
amongst the most successful of Mrs. Trollope’s satirical 
creations.” —A las. 
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